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INTRODUCTION. 



The Poet's emotions are not only more vivid and 
intense, but more delicate, than those of other 
men. He walks abroad tremblingly alive to every 
impression of pain or pleasure, of beauty or de- 
formity, of resemblance or difference : he views 
bright forms of beauty, where others find an un- 
peopled solitude : his soul is linked to the fair 
jcenes of nature; and a withered leaf, ^ &o^^x^^ 
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shadow, can exert over him a mighty and a sub- 
duing influence ; calling up by the magic of asso- 
ciation things '* to dream of, not to see :" early 
impressions, lost ideas, and shadowy recoUee- 

tions, 

sad, but sweet, 

Arise, and disappear. 

But if this sensibility procure for him in the na- 
tural world more exquisite pleasure than can be 
derived by others, the same sensibility* will induce 

* Sensibility to a certain point is to be desired, as witb- 
out it we sbould be deprived of our most exquisite gratifi- 
cationsy and enjoy few of the pleasures peculiar to rational 
beings ; but where this quality exists, it ought in a great 
degree to be the business of education to repress its powers, 
to allay, if possible, the poignancy of its effects, and to 
endeavor to lessen the hours of anguish to which its victim 
is doomed. A state of apathy cannot be desirable, but 
that excessive sensibility which augments the natural 
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w equal degree of pain in his intercourse with the 
moral world/ in his disappointments^ and in his 
thals, in his discoveries of the real characters 
and opinions of men, and in his contact with the 
events of e very-day life. If he enter this world 
(which^ under every disguise, is still the same world 
of sin and sorrow^ in the high noon of romantic 
visions, when his soul is alive to every impulse 
and impression, true or false ; it requires no philo- 
sophical eye to perceive that the common cha- 
racters, common feelings, and common occurrences 
of life will soon appear cold and insipid ; and un- 
less some strong and irrepressible influence change 
the current of his feelings, and force him into 
action, he will seek a refuge in the reveries of his 

tfflictioDS of life to a degree of pain, which they might 
not otherwise produce, is certainly no less to be depre- 
cated. 
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own boflom from the mediocrities that disgust^ 
and the realities that have no power to interest. 

The Poet generally feels more acutely than 
other men the conflict between his reason and his 
passions* He is generally more deeply sensible of 
tJie power and degradation, the dignity and worth- 
lessness of human nature. ^' He desires great* 
aess/' says Pascal, '' and feels that he is de- 
graded : he aims at perfection, and cannot dismiss 
his infirmities : he sees the image of truth, and 
embraces falsehood : ** — 



^18 his, to fall from Inspiration's heaven, 
And feel the wretchedness that hath no name : 

His, to be often blamed, less oft forgiven : 
His, frequent penury, and not seldom — shame : 

His, fierce extremes of glory and of gloom — 

Perchance an early fame — ^too oft an earlier tomb« 
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fiat who shall say, ey^n of the unfortunate chil- 
dren of genius, what gleams of delight may have 
iUoouned the gloom of their obscurity; how 
many a tranquil hour's enjoyment, after labour, 
has been secured in the perusal of some favorite 
author, all the treasures of whose mind, when 
once published to the world, may in this age be 
imparted to the poor with almost the same faci- 
lity as the rich? Nor does it follow (though 
often asserted*) that a love of reading, or a 
fondness for the study of any particular science, 

* « The g^eat and deserved success of Bloomfield and 
Clare/' says a clever writer, '^ has produced a most in- 
jurious effect upon a very considerable number of rhyming 
tailors, cobblers, carpenters, and other handicraftsmen. 
Every blockhead who can jingle a few verses neglects^ in 
these enlightened days, the business for which he may 
happen to have been educated, for the purpose of foUow- 
ing the idU and unprofitable trade of a poel?' 
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should necessarily interfere with habits of in^ 
dustry. 

We do not find that Ferguson, the Scottish* 
shepherd, relaxed in the care of his masterV 
sheep because he employed himself in his inter- 
vals of leisure with marking on the grass the 
courses of the stars with small balls of wax and 
needlesful of thread : nor that Ludwig, the Saxon 
peasant, (who never rose above the condition of a 
day-labourer,) was less indefatigable in his avo- 
cations than in his studies, though he declared 
he would not renounce his books to gain the 
whole province in which he lived. 

'^ It may indeed safely be pronounced, that he 
who neglects his proper occupations and the 
cares due to those around him, merely because 
he is engaged in any favorite pursuit, however 
praiseworthy in itself, would not have acquitted 
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•^Daself as he ought, even without any such di- 
^^OQ of his attention. From the right cultiva-^ 
tion of our mtellectual powers, we all derive the 
highest sources of our happiness, the surest safe- 
guard of our virtue/'* 

There is in these prolific days so much .ad- 
mirable writing in prose and verse, that few. read- 
ers will now allow the untoward circumstances 
under which a volupie may have been composed 
to propitiate their favour for the author. It must 
|)06sess intrinsic merits, or it will stand but little 
chance of success, for the times are past .when 
circumstances purely adventitious might have 
been the means of ushering it into notice. A few 
years ago, a rhyming tinker or cobbler was je- 



• Strutt's " Triumphs of Genius. 
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garded «s a prodigy, and flattered, pampered, and 
caressed to an extraTagant degree. Readen 
of the present day will not ccmsent to waste their 
time in perusing a book, merely because they are 
told (what is reasonable enough) ** that it is a very 
extraordinary production, considering the limited 
education and habits of life of the author.'' If 
its merits are below a certain standard, no pallia- 
tive that may be urged in its favour will avail 
in securing for it the indulgence it may require. 
If a new volume of poems now mietkes its appear- 
ance, the question is not, '^ Did the author com- 
pose it over his anvil or ktpstone V* But, '' Does it 
contain any thing calculated to repay the reader 
for the trouble of its perusal V* 

Whether the author of the following Sketches 
has done wisely in dragging from obscurity a few 
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humble individuals, who might otherwise have 
'^ lain in cold oblivion " — public opinion will de-^ 
termine. 

Jmu, 1833. 
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WILLIAM ISAAC ROBERTS. 



But Love and Hope, enchanted twain* 

Pasa'd in their falsehood by ; 

Death came again, and then he said, 

I *m ready now to die. 

L« £• Li* 



In a life that extended only to the brief period 
of twenty years, and which in its course was 
neither disturbed by the aberrations nor distin- 
guished by the eccentricities which too often 
obscure the lustre of genius, little scope is afforded 
to the biographical narrator. The simple record 
of such a life may, perhaps, by m^xi^j \)^ \^^\^^^ 

A 
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as deficient in the allurements of novelty, and 
too little diversified by variety of incident : but 
surely it can neither be deemed useless nor un- 
interesting to contemplate the developement of a 
mind of exquisite sensibility and of unusual 
vigour, %o mark the first dawn of intellectual ra- 
diance — ^to observe its approach towards meridian 
splendour, and then to witness its sudden and 
untimely departure. 

William Isaac Roberts* was bom at Bris- 
tol, on the 6th of May, 1786. He was the third 
child and only son of William and Anne Roberts, 
who at the time of his bdrth resided in Horfield in 
that city. During his childhood no striking in- 
dications of extraordinary talents were observe, 

* Few individuals are less gejaeraiUy knowo than the 
subject of the following memoir. He has left, it is true, 
ia a Yolume of poems and letters, a worthy monument 
of his fame ; but this volume, published by subscriptton, 
has now become scarce, and its existence is, perhaps, 
forgottea, except in the limited circle of Indiyiduals who 
were the original subscriben to the work* 
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mnd, when lie arrived at a gaitabte age, he was 
placed at a rospeetable academy on Kingsdawn 
Parade. Here, his superiority over most of his 
sefaooL-fellowa soon became cons|Hcaous, for he 
now b^an to display sen unusual firmness of cha- 
rader, and an insatiable spirit of inquiry. * The 
common routine of a commercial education oc- 
cupied at this time the greatest portion of his at- 
tention. Classical acquirements, however, were not 
entirely neglected, although, as he was designed for 
trade, these were very naturally considered as of 
secondary importance^ His assiduity and general 
attention to scholastic duties w^e unvarying and 
exemplary. He frequaitly received, whilst at 
school, pabUc marks of approbation, and the ex- 
cellence of his themes frequently attracted par- 
ticular attaEition. An unceasing emulation to 
excel his companions was early called into action 
1^ the competiti<m that exists in estaUishments 
for instruction. 
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While yet very young, he evinced a taste for 
drawing, in which art he afterwards made con* 
siderable proficiency, unaided by instruction. 
Even the childish production of his pencil pos- 
sessed considerable correctness of delineation ^nd 
boldness of outline ; and it was a common obser-^ 
vation among his companions, that in their fre- 
quent attempts to draw animals, faces, &c. '^ their 
success never equalled his/' Before the age of 
fifteen he had executed numerous pictures both 
in oil and water-colours, with a skill and judg- 
ment far beyond his years. Many beautiful de- 
signs from Shakspeare and other distinguished 
authors remain as proofs of the superiority of his 
talents, Le Brun's Battles of Alexander he also 
began copying as studies in oil-colours, and his 
various sketches from Nature possessed great 
spirit and effect. 

As a boy he was active and animated ; nor was 
it observed that he discovered any unusual par- 
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tiality for literature, until he had entered upon his 
eleventh year : he then began to read with avidity 
such books as he was able to procure. 

His earliest poetical attempt was excited by the 
naval victory obtained by Lord Duncan on the 
nth of Oct. 1797. While the family were en- 
gaged in preparing for the celebration of this 
achievement, he surprised them with some ap-> 
propriate lines, to which the animating occasion 
had given birth* 

From this period he frequently exercised him- 
self in poetical composition, although in the lapse 
of time many of his first productions have perished. 
Versions of some of the Psalms and of some 
episodes from Ossian, as well as a few original 
pieces of inconsiderable length, were successively 
produced prior to the year 1802, when the incite- 
ments held out by the Editors of the * Monthly 
Preceptor,' stimulated the young poet to a more 
strenuous exertion of that talent which his occa- 
sional practice had been gradually imYtcms^^ 
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For a tranfilatioQ from Horace and an Ode to 
Science^ prizes were awarded by the eonductors 
of that work. He bad hitberto receiTed only tiie 
praise of bis preceptor and his parents ; but be 
now began to experience that exalted feeling of 
pleasure which arises from intellectual exertion, 
and which must be allowed to be one of the 
purest that the human heart is capable of en- 

joying- 

This success increased his assadoity^ and he 
pursued his studies with invigorated ardour and 
redoubled diligence* He, however, soon disco^ 
vered that the duties of Ufe, and the cincumstances 
of his mtuation, called for application to other 
than the &yourite pursuits of science and of song. 
The learned professions were unhappily beyond 
his reach; and, as he had always manifested a 
disinclination to endure the bondage of an inden- 
ture, he was induced to accept of a situation in a 
banker's office* There are few occupations less 
congenial than this to an indulgence in the fond 
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Wsioiis of a poetical imaginatioiu He, however, 
perseyered in the duties of his station; for his 
mind, although naturally disposed to melancholy, 
was too well endued with strong sense and just 
principles to allow the intrusion of morbid feel- 
ing, or to permit him for a moment to hesitate 
in the course which he considered it his duty 
to pursue. 

The following account of him, at about this 
period of his life, is a transcript from the letter 
of an intimate friend : 

'^ It was in the winter of 1801, that Roberts 
was first known to me. On the first evening of 
our acquaintance, he entertained me by repeating 
fiom memory several hundred lines from Qlover*s 
Lecmidas. I knew little of the poem before, and 
certainly derived more pleasure from it at that 
time, than I have been able to find in it since, 
for his manner was energetic, and his taste mani«- 
(est in the selections which he made from the 
poem. This passed as we perambulated Kin^ 
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down Parade in a dark December night, and I 
was do struck with the superiority of his conver* 
satioui that I returned home with a resolution to 
Cultivate his further acquaintance." 

Roberts had exercised himself in poetical num-» 
bers by versifying some tales from Ossian^ and 
succeeded as indifferently well as others have done 
on the same subject. He then attempted trans* 
latioiiB from Horace^ and some Enghsh sonnets, 
and at last determined to write a didactic poem 
of some length. In this he made rapid progress, 
and often surprised his friends who visited him, 
on Sunday evenings, with the copiousness of the 
week's addition to his poem. 

At this time he was engaged as clerk to Messrs* 
Worrall and Co. of Bristol, and conducted himself 
with such steadiness and fidelity, as gained him 
their approbation* He would gladly have exchan- 
ged his employment for one more congenial to his 
inclination for literature, but was withheld from 
;^any attempt at change by the opinion, that .in his 
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present situation he was promoting the comfort 
of his parents and sister more than he could do 
in any other. 

His talents and poetical taste introduced him to 
the friendship of the late Mr. Fox,''^ from whom he 

* Mr. Charles Fox, formerly a landscape and minia- 
ture painter of Bristol, was bom at Falmouth, where he 
afterwards engaged in business as a bookseller ; but the 
greater part of his property being consumed by fire, he 
was induced to follow the bent of his inclination for the 
art of landscape and portrait-painting* The better to 
qualify himself for his profession, he accompanied his 
brother, who was the master of a merchant vessel, in a 
▼oyage to the Baltic. He made a tour alone, and on foot, 
through Sweden, Norway, and part of Russia, taking 
views of the wild and sublime scenery which the Nor- 
wegian mountains, the Kol of Sweden, and the lakes and 
forests to the north of the Neva, offer to the eye of the 
enthusiaBt of nature. 

Mr. Fox possessed great facility in the acquirement of 
liognages, and pursued, with much success, the stody of 
Oriental literature. His collection of Oriental manu- 
leripts was a considerable one ; and he translated the 
poems of Hafis, Sadi, Jami, Auvari, Ferdusi, and others. 
He published a volume of poems " containing the Plain ts. 
Consolations, and Delights of Achmed Ardebeili, a Per*> 
nan Exile/' which was well received* BlQ ^%& t&Ktfv^ 
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experienced oQntmual kindness and encouFage* 
ment in his literary pursuits. His attachment to 
this gentleman, and the advantage which he de- 
rived from his books and society, he ,ever felt and 
acknowledged in the wannest manner. By the 
assistance of his patron, he made soipe progress 
in the acquisition of the Persian language. 

The value of Roberts's application to his intel- 
lectual improvement, can only be duly appre- 
ciated by considering that it never detained him 
from severer duties, and that his attendance at 
the bank was uniform, and generally from nine 
in the morning until eight or nine at night. He 
would then come home weary, and, after the re- 

to a MisB TerriefB, the daughter of a Datch mercliaBty 
who survives him. 

To young persons of a literary taste, Mr. Fox was par- 
ticularly friendly ; he enconraged them in their pursuits, 
and directed their studies. For several years prior to 
his decease, he had retired from business, and passed his 
retirement in the cultivation of that talent for poetry, 
which he ever valned as the companion of Ui solitade, 
Ibe oniameot and solace of active life. 
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freshflieDt of tea, wliieh was his favourite be- 
verage, would retire to his chamber, and there 
recruit his spirits by composition or reading. 
Late, however, as he might be employed, he 
nev^ fiuled during the summer to resume his 
studies at an early hour in the morning. In lite- 
rary conversation he was eminently calculated to 
excel, for the number of books he had perused 
was truly asionishtng ; and his memory, quick and 
tenacious, vras amply furnished with judicious 
sdedkms from our most admired poets. 

With a mind ** too susceptible to the melting ray 
of loveliness/' and acutely sensible to the percep- 
tion of intellectual excellence, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Roberts could pass through even the 
little span of existence that was allotted him, with- 
out discoverii^some kindred female mind to which 
he would feel permanently attached. That such 
was the fiust, many of his letters clearly prove. 
A young person, to whom he was introduced 
dqiii^ an excursion that he made %& ««d^ ^ik^bk 
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year 1803, appears to have awakened in hiA 
bosom such emotions of tenderness and affection^ 
as death only could extinguish. Her subsequent 
illness and decease put a melancholy terminaticm 
to his fondly cherished hopes. This event seems 
to have preyed upon his health and spirits^ and he. 
has frequently alluded to it in such of his poems 
as were written about that period. 

In his friendships he was ardent and sincere — 
he was alike ready to forgive an injury and to 
confer a benefit ; and the warmth of his heart was 
equal to the soundness of his judgment. 

His appearance was manly^ his complexion 
dark, his eyes black and vivid^ and his counter 
nance intelligent — 

Yet in his cheek there was the sickliness 
Which thought and feeling leave, wearing away 
The hue of youth. 

The warnings of the disease which carried him to 
the grave, united with the amiable qualities of 
his mind and heart, endeared him the more to his 
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relations and friends. With a passion for litera-^ 
tore that naturally made him wish to devote to it 
his whole time, he shrunk not from the irksome 
duties of his employment. In the circle of his 
family he always sought to add to its portion of 
happiness, and was ever ready to sacrifice his own 
gratification when he could promote the comfort 
of his friends. 

The period at length arrived, when the.remotest 
expectation of his recovery could no longer be en- 
tertainedy and it was then resolved {hat the hopci- 
lessness of his state should be candidly disclosed 
to him. He received the intelligence with com- 
posure, and expressed a deep sense of obligation 
to the friend who had felt it his duty to perform 
this painful office. The tone and temper of his 
mind, however, remained still unchanged; his 
spirits suffered no depression^ — ^his tranquilUty no 
abatement. If sadness for a moment crossed his 
brow, it was when the bursting heart of his mother, 
or the stifled tears of his sister, could no longei* be 
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concealed. '^ For ihem^^* he liad^ indeed, ^ prayed 
to live." How then could he leave them desolate 
and defenceless without a pang^? 

Before his iatrength was completely exbansted, 
he directed his voluminous papers to.be assorted 
and arranged, and consigned many of them to the 
flames% One morning, when sleep had more than 
usually recruited *him, he sent for his relatives, 
and addressed them, individually, in language at 
once consoling and energetic. To those wlio 
would feel his loss most deeply, he spoke of the 
uncertain tenure of all sublunary connexions, and 
insisted cm the duty of resignation to the vrill of 
Providence. He entered largely into the subject 
of his former views and wishes, adverted to his 
own present happy frame of mind, and cautioned 
all against the indulgence of unavailing sonow--* 
a scene more affecting and impressive can hardly 
be conceived. He was now struggling with the 
last distressing symptoms of his complaint. . His 
Strength was hourly sinking, but he betrayed no 
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iivpatience, his protracted sufierings extorted not 
8 mammr. Worn to the last thread of existence, 
he at length quietly resigned his breath, unper- 
edreA, eren by the eye of maternal affection, 

tkat, with unwearied solicitude, watched orer his 

eouch. 
During the course of his illness, he experienced 

from his friends all those soothing sympathies and 

affectionate attentions, that bespeak sincerity of 

attachment. 

The following is a copy of his last will, written 
a short tim& previous to his dissolution : — 

** life and death have been the subject of 
speculation in every i^e by every writer. They 
kave been anxious to invent plausible excuses, to 
avoid the evil of death, or soften by arguments 
tkat evil they know to be unaToidable. Life and 
death are here no matter for speculation. I come 
to the mention of them, with the possibility of the 
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one, the probability of the Other. With a prospect 
of dissolution before him, every man feels anxious 
to quit his station free from cares. To me, iu- 
deed, appertains but little of this world's benefits 
A few sparks struck from the flint of sorrow, (I 
have called them Poems,) is all I have that may 
be productive. 

'^ These Poems, with all profits, See. which 
may accrue from tliem, I bequeath to my dear 
sister Eliza ; and I earnestly request my friend^ 
and will superintend such arrange- 
ment and correction of them, as will best enhance 
my wish, that they may be profitable. 

*' Respecting my books — ^my prize Volumes I 
leave to my Eliza's boys, when she has them 
The rest, excepting those my family may retain 
is to be submitted to my dear friends ■■ an< 

's inspection, and their acceptance of wha 

they approve. 

'^ All cash or money is my mother's. 
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** These little things are finished. Through God 
I shall die in peace ! I smile on the parting scenes 
of this world — they lead to a better ! 



*' W. I. ROBERTS/' 



Dec. 11, 1806. 



The following letter, addressed to his sister, was 
written on some blank leases prefixed to '^ More's 
Strictures on Education.'* 



'^ MY DEAR ELIZA, 



it 



As you are now arrived a;t that period 
of life, when your conduct as a member of general 
society will subject you to the severity of remaric 
and censure, be ever ready to seize with avidity 
the sli^test deviation from propriety. I feel itiy^ 
self impelled, both by duty and affection, to sub- 
mit to your judgment the following remarks; 
and though I cannot advance the claindi of great 
experience or profound knowledge to command 
your attention, yet truth will, I hope, com^^xfis^X^ 
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for the former, and the regard of a brother b 
a substitute for the latter. 

^^ It has been said, and, indeed, modem n 
ners have too strongly corroborated the assert 
that women are but secondary beings in the s 
of society — that their minds are not capable 
great exertion, and that even common sense ii 
unnecessary ingredient in their cup of happin 
We are told too, that all the excellence of woi 
should consist in artless innocence or sprig] 
humour: but the disciples of this doctrine s< 
not aware, that simplicity, without strengtl 
mind, degenerates into insipidity, and that hum 
without sense* is a meteor of folly. But, do 
suppose that I mean to contemn either simpli 
or cheerfulness. Real simplicity is a woms 
greatest ornament; it serves to heighten e^ 
mental accomplishment, and adds new beaut] 
external perfection : but simplicity of manner 
not weakness of intellect, and judgment sho 
always temper the sallies of humour. I dej 
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cate most strongly that opinion, which erroneously 
supposes an inferiority in the female mind, and 
which would suflFer the rose of beauty to blossom 
uncultivated, or let the fragrance of its leaves be 
the only boast of its existence. 

'* To suppose, for an instant, that women are 
incapable of the attainments of rational beings, is 
to insult their Creator. Is it consistent with our 
idea of Almighty Goodness, to imagine that He 
would expect (and He does expect it) from so large 
a part of his creation, the active duties of reason- 
flifc agents, if He had formed them with capacities 
inadequate to their performance ? He has given 
to the female mind a Uvely sensibility, a quickness 
of perception, and an ability to reason : but He 
did not bestow them to suffer by neglect ; for He 
will demand of sensibility the promotion of hap- 
piness, from quickness of perception He will re- 
quire rectitude of conduct, and from reason He 
will expect the actions of an immortal spirit. The 
diamond must be poUshed ere its lustre can be 
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exhibited, and women must learn to think ere ihey 
become truly respectable. 

*^ I do not consider it necessary that fQmale$ 
should be initiated into the more abstruse sciences; 
but it is essential that they should endeavour to 
attain a knowledge of general literature, and not 
sacrifice their judgment to fashion. Thatwomea 
are capable of employing their minds m active 
inquiry — the names of Montague, More, Bar- 
bauld, and a multitude of others, incontestably 
prove ; but, as the work I here present to your ac- 
ceptance contains much excellent instruction, 
and, indeed, comprehends all that can be gene- 
rally said on the subject, I shall content myself 
with recommending it to your most attentive 
perusal and re-perusal, and address my remarks 
to yourself individually. 

" You will perceive, by the preceding observa- 
tions, that I consider intellectual accomplishments 
as forming the chief ornament of woman. The 
influence of beauty will be transient as the meteor ; 
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but the beam of mental excellence, like the sun, 
will be felt whenever it shines. 

'* And in you, Eliza, whom I not only wish to 
see equal, but superior to the rest of your sex, I 
must expect that excellence — I know your dispo- 
sition, perhaps, better than yourself — I know you 
to be equal to its attainment ; and I cannot, I will 
not admit incapacity as an excuse for non-exertion. 
Believe me, Eliza, believe a brother, who loves 
you as his own soul, that you will reap the benefit 
of this. In hours of retirement and seasons of 
solitude you will find resources in your own breast 
— the point of sorrow will be blunted — -the zest of 
pleasure heightened^— and, when you become (as 
you most probably one day will) a wife, you will 
find that the bond of conjugal affection is never so 
strong as when tightened by that respect which 
intellectual superiority commands. 

'* Your affectionate Brother." 
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TO A FRIEND, 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS SISTER. 

Turn from that silent grave, my weeping friend^ 
Cease o'er that tomb in speechless grief to bend — 
Repress thy sighs, forbid those tears to flow. 
For lifi^s first dawn is but a smile of woe ! 
So Wisdom whispers — ^but her voice is vain. 
And cold her dull and monitory strain. 
I do not come to bid thee cease to weep, 
To hush thy sorrows to a dreamless sleep — 
To say how transient human joy appears, 
That Hope's gay rose is cherish'd by our tears: 
No^but I come to mourn that rose's doom, 
To weep like thee upon a Sister's tomb. 

I feel each pang thy anguish'd heart that rends. 
Brothers in sorrow ! we are more titan friends : 
For while my fancy listens to thy moan, 
Reviving memory makes it all my own. 
I see again a lovely Sister die. 
Watch the last beam that lingers in her eye — 
Again I kneel half-frantic with despair, 
And pray to Mercy — though she mock'd my prayer. 
E'en now I see a mother's anguish flow, 
A father's silent agony of woe. 
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Press each survivor to my throbbiDg heart, 
And murmur still how hard it was to part. 

The sister spirits in the realms above, 
Perhaps, have mingled in th' embrace of love ; 
Have felt their breasts with sacred friendship glow, 
In holy likeness of our love below ; 
In bowers of bliss perhaps together lie, 
Or float on sun-beams through a cloudless sky — 
Or, hovering, bend o*er those in life so dear. 
Count every sigh, and treasure every tear ! 

And then, my Edward! in the dreams of night 
Their seraph forms may linger on our sight- 
May chase the glooms our aching hearts that shroud, 
Like sun-beams bursting from a wintry cloud ! 
And point to scenes where Virtue's children sleep, 
Where sorrow smiles — and wretches cease to weep. 



The following paraphrase of the 137th Psalm 
was composed in his fourteenth year : — 

Where proud Euphrates' waters flow, 

We silent roam the banks among ; 
Our hearts oppress'd with heavenly woe, 

No more we raise the tuuefaV son^, 
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But pensive Memoiy's ever-busy han4 
Paints the lost raptures of our native landl 

Our foes witli taunts our grief deride, 
And triumph in our davish wrongs ; 
« Come, tune your idle harps/' they cried, 
^* Come, sing us one of Sion's songs :'* 
But ne'er while shame&l bonds our race confine, 
Shall Israel's harp in grateful concert join. 

Jerusalem I source of all our joy. 

To thee our souls still fondly cling ; 
Thy loss alone our thoughts employ, 
Thy cruel woes alone we '11 sing : 
When mirth e'en bids the choral rapture swell. 
Our constant thought shall on Jerusalem dwell. 

When o'er that favour*d city. Lord, 

Thy mighty wrath indignant hung ; 
With gladness Edom grasp'd his sword, 
And quick his vengeful bow he strung : 
Then, shouting, cried, " Her stately towers lay lo 
Nor let one stone her former greatness show ! 

And thou, proud city,* too, must fall ; 

# 

Thy vaunted glories soon shall fade ; 



\f» 
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I hear the avenging spirit call, 
I see him ware his flaming blade. 
Then, bless'd is he, who, deaf to Pity's voice. 
Shall sternly o'er thy slaughter'd babes rejoice. 

Still, where Euphrates' waters flow, 
We silent roam the banks among ; 
Our hearts oppressed with heaviest woe, 
No more we raise the tuneful song. 
While pensive Memory's ever-busy hand 
Paints the lost raptures of our native land I 



THE STRANGER. 



Earl Douglas' hall glow'd bright and warm, 
And quick the mantling wine went round ; 

While, 'mid the pauses of the storm. 
Was heard the harp's enlivening sound. 

All bow'd to Pleasure's rosy wHe, 
All, save one stranger guest forlorn ; 

He quaff'd no wine, he bade no smile * 
The pallid cheek of g^ief adorn. 
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Wrapt in the pilgrim's garb of woe, 

Silent and stern the wanderer sate ; 
Despair was on his nigged brow, 
. And in his eye the curse of fate. 

** Let mirth," cried Douglas, " cease to flow 
Bid softer sounds of music roll ; 

Attune thy harp to love and woe. 

And suit you mournful stranger's soul." 

The bard obedient swept the wire, 
He swept it with a master's sway, 

And bade the spirit of his lyre, 
To warble wild its sweetest lay. 

'* Where Lula rests, the murmuring yew 
Bends to the gale with mournful wave ; 

The night-star scatters tears of dew, 
To nurse the lilies of her grave ! 

" For she was fairer than the dream, 
That charms the poet's wandering sense ; 

Her smile was that which seraphs beam, 
Who guard the sleep of innocence. 
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'* Like them she lookM, when in her arms 

Her cheruh infant sweetly slept ; 
When gazing on his opening charms, 

She thought upon his sire, and wept. 

'* For far where Bruce and Freedom waged 
The fight, was found Glenalvon's spear ; 

Where Scotia's holdest hands engaged, 
For every tie to Scotland dear. 

*' Long o'er the heath so dark, so wild, 

An anxious look of hope she cast ; 
And closer press'd her sleeping child. 

As moan'd in hollow gusts the hlast. 

'^ Cease, winds unkind ; cease, roaring stream, 

O let me hear my lord's return ; 
Shed, ye dim stars! a hrighter heam — 

Glenalvon comes from Bannockhurn ! 

** * No, ne'er Glenalvon comes again !* 

In hollow tone the spirit cried ; 
And solemn o'er the gloomy plain, 

She saw the pomp funereal glide. 
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" And soon where Lola lay, the yew 
Murmor'd in many a suUen waTe ; 

The night-star aeatter'd tears of dew. 
To nurse the lilies of her grave !" 

'Twas thos, in nnmhers sweetly clear, 
The minstrel swept his master-lyre ; 

He ceased the song, the guests still hear 
The echo of the quivering wire. 

So, passing o'er the silent hill, 
The mountain-spirit hails the moon ; 

The traveller starts, and, lingering still, 
Sighs that the music fled so soon ! 

But memory, in the stranger's hreast. 
Was waken'd hy that tale of woe ; 

For o'er his narrow house of rest. 
No tear from Beauty's eye must flow. 

Earl Douglas mark*d the drooping head, 
** And whence," he cried, " that secret sigh? 

Mourn'st thou that Love's delights are fled. 
The moonlight glance of Beauty^s eye? 
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'* Hear then the tones of valor flow, 

Rouse all thy soul to nightly cheer :'' 
The stranger shook his storm-beat brow ; 

His answer was a bursting tear. 

When swift the rising minstrel bow'd 

The honours of his hoary head ; 
And from his harp such numbers flow'd, 

Might breathe e'en spirit to the dead ! 

He sung, how fierce on Ancram Moor, 
Revenge inflamed each warrior's soul ; 

When Slaughter bade her eagle soar, 
And rule the fight without control. 

He sung, '< from Momo's ancient hall, 
The pride of youthful chieftains came ; 

And Pity's tear, that wept his fall. 
Preserved the blossom of his fame. 

'* And pale the pride of chieftains lies. 

And vain his widow's ceaseless tear ; 
For Momo's chief no more shall rise. 

His blood is on the Scotian spear l" 
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ff 



** Long shall the widow's cheek be pale, 
With solemn voice the stranger said ; 

*' Though not on Ancram's blasted vale, 
Is Morno number'd with the dead. 



** Shades of my warlike sires! whose light 
A beam of joy to death could give ; 

Ye saw me vanquished in the fight, 
And doom'd, O heavier curse ! to live. 

" Yet rising from the crimson field, 
As sunk the sun in blood, I swore, 

That ne'er again I'd grasp the shield, 
But still would wander and deplore. 

** And long the wind and stormy wave 
Have howl'd around my couch of stone ; 

And many a moan the rocky cave 
Has echo'd to my restless groan. 

** For never more those halls I'll seek, 
Where Eda saw me bright with fame ; 

Nor ever shall my oflfspring's cheek 
Blush at his father's sighs of shame. 
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** Hear then, ye spirits of the sky ! 

O hover round her sleep of redt ; 
The tear is trembling in her eye, 

And grief is heavy on her breast. 



»> 



*^ Tell her to weep no more, for soon 
We '11 meet, and never more we '11 part ! 

He bared his dagger to the moon, 
He planged it in his panting heart ! 



Roberts was buried at Bristol, in the church- 
yard of St. Michael. 
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ROBERT MILLHOUSE. 



And books were still my highest joy. 
These earliest pleasei and latest cloy. 

SoAME Jknyns. 



Robert Millhouse was bom at Nottingham 
the 14th of October, 1783, and the second often 
children. The poverty of his parents compelled 
them to put him to work at the age of six 
years, and at ten he was employed in a stock- 
ing-loom. He had been constantly sent to a 
Smiday-school, till about the last-mentioned age, 
when a requisition having been sent by the rector 
of St. Peter's parish, Dr. Staunton, to the master 
of the schooli for six of his boys to become singers 
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at the church. Robert was one that was se- 
lected ; and thus terminated his education, which 
merely consisted of reading and the first rudi- 
ments of writing. 

When sixteen years old, he evinced an incli- 
nation for the study of poetry, which originated in 
the following manner. Being one day at the house 
of an acquaintance, he observed on the chimney- 
piece two small statues of Shakspeare and Milton, 
which attracting his curiosity, he read on a tablet 
in front of the former that well-known inscrip- 
tion — 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great glohe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wireck behind ! 

Its beauty excited in his mind the highest degree 
of admiration : he mentioned it to his brother 
with apparent astonishment, and concluded by 
saying, " Is it not Scripture ? " 
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He now began to read with eagerness such 
books as his brother John had previously collected, 
the principal of which were some of the Plays of 
Shakspeare^ Paradise Lost, Pope's Essay on Man, 
the select Poems of Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, 
Prior, Pamell, two Tolumes of the Tatlerj and 
Goldsmith's Essays, all of the cheapest editions. 
But, ere long, the brothers, by uniting their exer- 
tions, were enabled to purchase Suttaby's minia- 
ture edition of Hawkesworth's translation of 
Telemachus, Mickle's version of the Lusiad, 
Thomson's Seasons, Beattie's Minstrel, 8cc. These 
were considered a most valuable acquisition. 

In 1810, Robert became a soldier in the Not- 
tinghamshire militia, joined the regiment at Ply- 
mouth, and shortly afterwards made an attempt 
at composition. " It will readily be expected," 
sap his brother, *' that now, being separated, we 
should begin to correspond mth each other ; and 
one day, on opening a letter which I had just 
received from him, I was surprised at a sight of 
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lis first poetical attempt, viz. * Stanzas addressed 
Q a Swallow,' which was soon after followed by 
mother. The regiment soon after embarked at 
Pljrmouth, and proceeded to Dublin, ftt)m which 
place, in the Spring of 1812, I received in suc- 
cession several other efforts of his muse/' 

Being now desirous of knowing whether any 
thing he had hitherto produced was worthy to 
appear in print, he transmitted some of his poetry 
to the Editor of the Nottingham Review, with a 
request that, if approved of by him^ they might 
be inserted in his paper ; with which request that 
gentleman very promptly complied. Having now 
a greater confidence in himself, he produced, in 
the Summer of 1812, the poem of " Nottingham 
Park." 

In 1814 the regiment was disembodied, when 
Robert again returned to the stocking-loom, and 
for several years entirely neglected composition. 
In 1817 he was placed on the staff of his old 
regiment, now the Royal Sherwood Fore&te^^> 
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and in the following year became a married 
man. 

The cares of providing for a family now in- 
creased his necessities : he began seriously to re- 
flect on his future prospects in life ; and, perceiv- 
ing he had no other chance of bettering his con* 
dition than by a publication, and not. having 
sufficient already written to form a volume, he 
resolved to attempt something of greater mag- 
nitude and importance than he had hitherto done, 
and in February, 1819, commenced the poem 
of " Vicissitude.'' It will be easily conceived 
that such a theme required some knowledge of 
natural and moral philosophy, and of the vital 
principles of religion. As might have been 
expected, the narrowness of his education, 
and his confined access to books, rendered his 
knowledge very superficial. However, with un- 
ceasing exertions, sometimes composing while at 
work, under the pressure of poverty and ill-health, 
aad at other times, when released frgm his daily 
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labour, encroaching upon the hours which ought 
to have been allotted to sleep, by the end of 
October the work was brought to a conclusion. 

** Vicissitude" and other poems struggled into 
the world with great diflSiculty, and were suc- 
ceeded by a vohitne entitled " Blossoms." The 
impression of both was small and their sale slow : 
nearly as soon ad each work was disposed of, 
the produce was exhausted by the wants of the 
author and his family. 

** Blossoms" were a selection of sonnets from 
his various manuscripts. The Reverend Luke 
Booker, LL.D., vicar of Dudley, deemed its au- 
thor '^ a man whose genius and character seemed 
to merit the patronage of his country, while his 
pressing wants claimed in an equal degree its 
compassion." 

The Doctor "presumed to advocate his case 
and cause " before the *' Literary Fund," and a do- 
nation, honourable to the Society, afforded the 
poet temporary relief. " This," saya MillKou^e.^ 
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^^ was at a time when darkness surrounded me 
on every side." In a letter to Dr. Booker, la- 
menting the failure of a subscription to indemnify 
him for publishing his poems, when sickness had 
reduced a wife and infant child to the borders of 
the grave, he says, ^^ I am now labouring un- 
der indisposition both of body and mind, which, 
with the united evils of poverty and a bad trade, 
have brought on me a species of melancholy, 
that requires the utmost exertions of my philoso- 
phy to encounter." About this period he wrote 
the following :— 

TO A LEAFLESS HAWTriORN. 

Hail rustic tree ! for, though November's wind 

Has thrown thy verdant mantle to the ground ; 
Yet Nature, to thy vocal inmates kind. 

With berries red thy matron-boughs has crown'd. 
Thee do I envy, for bright April show'rs 

Will bid again thy fresh green leaves expand, 
And May, light floating in a cloud of flow'rs, 

Will cause thee to re-bloom, with magic hand. 
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But on my Spring, when genial dew-drops fell, 
Soon did life's north-wind curdle them with frost, 

And, when my Summer blossom op'd its bell, 
In blight and mildew was its beauty lost. 

Fresh and urgent necessities required fresh ex- 
ertions ; and the result was — ** The Song of the 
Patriot, Sonnets and Songs/' a quarto volume. 
The book appeared in the Autumn of 1826, after 
poor Millhouse had suffered much privation from 
the bad state of the times : it was published with 
a slender list of subscribers — only seventy-seven ; 
and, though intended to improve his situation, 
scarcely defrayed the bills of the stationer and 
printer. 

The author of the " Song of the Patriot" an- 
ticipated the blight of his efforts, in the com- 
mencement of that poem. He writes : — 

^Tis difficult for little men 
To raise their pigmy heads so high. 
As to attract the glance of passing ken, 
Where giant shoulders intercept the sky. 
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And ah ! 'tis difficult for such as I 
To wake fit strains where mighty minstrels sing ; 

Perhaps e'en this shall but be born, and die, 
Not fated to enjoy a second Spring, 
But, like some hawk-struck bird, expire on new- 
fledg'd wing. 

In this poem there are stanzas expressed '^ with 
a poet's fire" and a patriot's heart-felt devotion 
to his country : — 

Land of my fathers, may thy rocky coast 

Long be the bulwark of thy free-born race I 
Long may thy patriots have just cause to boast. 

That mighty Albion is their native place ! 

Still be thy sons unequalVd in the chase 
Of glory, be it science, arts, or arms. 

And first overweening conquerors to disgrace ! 
Yet happier far — when Peace, in all her charms. 
Drives out from every land the din of war's alarms. 

Potent art thou in poesy — yet there still 
Is one thing which the bard hath seldom scanned — 

That national, exalting local thrill, 
Which makes our home a consecrated land. 
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'Tis not enoagh to stretch the muses' wand 
O'er states, where thy best blood has purchased fame, 

Nor that thy fertile genius should expand, 
To cast o'er foreign themes the witching flame : 
This hath thy lyre performed, and won a glorious name. 

Be every hill and dale where childhood wanders. 
And every grove and nook the lover knows, 

And every stream and runlet that meanders. 
And every plain that covers freedom's foes. 
The dwelling-place of Song — ^and where repose 

The great immortal worthies of our isle, 
Be hallowed ground : and when the pilgrim goes 

To hail the sacred dust, and muse awhile, 

Be heard the free-born strain, to blanch the tyrant's 
smile. 

The patriotism of that people, of whose victories 
traces are observable in many of our customs, 
has been well discriminated. ** In the most vir- 
tuous times of the Roman Republic, their country 
was the idol, at whose shrine her greatest patriots 
were at all times prepared to offer whole heca- 
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tombs of human victims. The interest of other 
nations were no further regarded, than as they 
cpuld be rendered subservient to the gratification 
of her ambition ; and mankind at large were con- 
sidered as possessing no rights, but such as might, 
with the utmost propriety, be merged in that de- 
vouring vortex. With all their talent and their 
grandeur, they were unprincipled oppressors, 
leagued in a determined conspiracy against the 
liberty and independence of mankind."* 

Every English patriot disclaims, on behalf of 
his country, the exclusive selfishness of Roman 
poUcy, and Millhouse is a patriot in the true 
sense of the word. His *' Song of the Patriot" 
is a series of energetic stanzas, that would illus- 
trate the remark. The following may be added to 
the specimens already quoted : — 

A beacon, lighted on a giant hill, 
A sea-girt watch-tower to each neighbouring state ; 

• Robert HaU. 
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A barrier to control the despot's will, 
An instrument of all-directing fate 
Is Britain — for whatever in man is great, 

Fall to that greatness have her solis attained. 
Dreadful in war to hurl the battle's weight ; 

Supreme in arts, in commerce unrestrained ; 

Peerless in magic Song, to hold the Soul enchain'd. 

In wealth and power, stupendous is our Isle ! 

Obtained by Labour's persevering hand ; 
And heaven-born Liberty extends her smile 

To the remotest comers of our land ; 

The meanest subject feels her potent wand. 
Peasant and peer are by one law controlled ; 

And this it is that keeps us great and grand. 
This is the impulse makes our warriors bold. 
And knits more close the bond our fathers seal'd of old. 

The prevailing feature in Millhouse's effusions 
is of a domestic nature. He loves his country, 
and deems his birth-place and the hearth of his 
family its brightest spots. One of his Sonnets 
combines these feelings : — , 
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Scenes of my birth and careless childliood liours! 

Ye smiling hills and spacious fertfle Tales ! 
Where oft I wander'd plucking Temal flowers. 

And rerell'd in the odonr-breathing gales. 
Should fickle Fate with talismanic wand 

Bear me afar, where either India glows. 
Or ^ my dwelling on the Polar land. 

Where Nature wears her ever-during snows. 
Still shall your charms my fondest themes adorn. 

When placid eyening paints the western sky. 
And when Hjrperion wakes the blushing mom. 

To rear his gorgeous sapphire throne on high : 
For, to the g^leless heart, where'er we roam. 
No scenes delight us like our much-loved Home. 

In this brief sketch the claims of Robert Mill- 
house to notice and protection cannot be 
pleaded at further length ; may they induce at- 
tention to a humble but talented individual !* 



* The " Song of the Patriot/' Sonnets, Songs, &c. printed and 
■old by R. Hunter, St. Paurs Charch-yard, and J> Dunn, Not- 
tingham. 
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A new poem from the pen of Millhouse has 
just appeared, entitled " The Destinies of Man." 
'* This poem/' says the Athenaeum, " is one on a 
high and comprehensive subject — The Destinies of 
Man in all Ages. — ^We recommend all our rea- 
ders to get it, and satisfy themselves of the sus- 
tained strength^ harmonious versification, and 
manly sentiments of this meritorious little vo- 
lume."* 

The principal poem in this unpretending vo- 
lume places the author far above most of the 
writers of his class. It is often vigorous, and 
always harmonious, and is not deformed by any 
of those vulgarities of diction which are so apt to 
disfigure the writings of provincial poets. 

• Vide Athensenm, Sept. 1st, 1832. 
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EDWARD RUSHTON. 



I can't help thinking the only excuse for buying our fellow- 
creatures is to rescue them from the hands of those who are un- 
feeling enough to bring them to market. 

COLMAN. 



Edward Rushton was born at Liverpool^ on 
the 13th November^ 1756. His father, Thomas 
Rushton^ had been originally brought up to the 
business of a hair-dresser, and, having saved a 
little money, became afterwards a dealer in spirits. 
That he was a man of some cultivation of mind, 
is evinced by a poem, entitled *' Party Dissected," 
or, " Plain Truth, by a Plain Dealer," which he 
published in the year 1770. This poem contains 
some good lines and some nervous passages ; but, 
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'*ke the works of most uneducated writers, is ex- 
^mely irregular, and deficient in exact taste. 
As the title indicates, its subject is political, and 
Written in a high tone of Toryism, loyally de- 
scribing the discontents of the time to envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, and ridiculing in a 
vein of happy satire the inveterate propen- 
sity of English handicraftsmen to suspend their 
several employments for the more interesting oc- 
cupation of settling affairs of state. 

When his son (Edward had attained his sixth 
year, he procured for him admittance into that de- 
partment of the Free School of Liverpool where 
the education of youth is limited to English read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. In these branches 
of knowledge the juvenile pupil made a steady 
and satisfactory progress. Among other books, 
which, at that early period of his life, attracted 
his attention, was Anson's Voyage. The perusal 
of this interesting volume led him to think of the 
sea service as the means of his immediate sup- 
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port^ and to look to the command of a vessel 
the ultimate object of his future hopes ; and for 
this service he seemed well qualified by the in- 
dications of a vigorous bodily frame, and by the 
active energies of his mind. He was accordingly 
bound apprentice when between ten and eleven 
years of age to Messrs. Watt and Gregson, at that 
time respectable merchants in Liverpool. When 
he had attained the age of sixteen, an opportunity 
occurred for his evincing his superior skill in sea- 
manship, and the cool intrepidity of his spirit. On 
its approach to the harbour of Liverpool, the ship 
on board of which he served was overtaken by a 
violent tempest, and became apparently unma- 
nageable. The captain and the crew gave them- 
selves up as lost, and, wandering about the deck 
in despair, suffered the vessel to drive before the 
wind. In the midst of the consequent confusion 
Rushton, seizing the helm, called the men to. their 
duty. In times of difficulty, superiority of intel- 
lect almost always meets with obedience. The 
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'^uors resumed their efforts^ and the ship was 

^ved. For this spirited conduct Rushton re- 

^7ed the thanks of the captain and crew ; he 

Was advanced to the situation of second-mate, 

aad, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, it was 

Doted with due applause as an endorsement on 

his indentures* 

At this period the African trade was the chief 
sottice of the wealth of Liverpool ; and so much 
was the general mind of that town familiarized to 
the process of that abominable traffic, that people 
of the greatest respectability, and even of the 
most amiable character, felt no more remorse at 
the idea of buying and selling thousands of their 
fellow-men, than the butcher experiences at the 
idea of slaughtering his cattle. It ought not then to 
be regarded as a matter of surprise or of reproach, 
that our youthful seaman was induced by the pros-, 
pect of bettering his fortune to quit the West 
Indiaman in which he had learnt the rudiments of 
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his prdfessiob^ to go, in quality of &«te^ xakUL 
skying Voyage to the cOast of Quinea* 

But Rushtou was natciraUy kind^-hearted : be 
<;ottld not witni^ss the distresses of human beifigB 
without starong emotions of compassion } and Uie 
feUowing incident had pepared his mind to regiixd 
with pity the sufferings of the negro tace. In 
iDoe of his voyages to the West Indies he had 
contracted an acquaintance with a black torn 
named Quamina, whom he taught to read* On 
some occasion he was dispatched to the shore with 
a boat's crew^ of which Quamina was one< On its 
return to the ship^ the boat was upset in the snrf^ 
and the sailors swept by the billows from the keel, 
to which, in the first confusion^ they had all ad-* 
hered. In this extremity, Rushton swam ton^atds 
a small water-cask, whidi was floating at a dis** 
tance. Quamina had gained the point of safety 
before him; and when the generous negro aaw 
that his fiiend was too much exhausted to reach 
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^ cask, he pushed it towards him^ bade him 
''good-bye,'' and sunk to rise no more ! With 
ti mind thus predisposed in fevor of the despised 
Boos of Africa, it will easily be believed, that when 
Rushton witnessed the horrors of their captivity 
an board a slave vessel, he was moved with com- 
pusion, and that he bitterly regretted having en- 
gaged himself in his present employment. These 
emotioiis were heightened into indignation on his 
witnessing some brutal treatment to which the 
slaves under. his hourly observation were subjected 
by the caprice and cruelty of his superiors. His 
remonstrances on one occasion were so pointed 
and so unreserved, that the captain accused him 
of mutiny, and threatened to put him in irons* 

Happy had it been for him had this threat been 
carried into execution. The restraint of imprison- 
meat would have saved him from one of the 
heaviest calamities which can befall a human 
b^ng — a calamity which tinged many of his future 
years widi melancholy^ When the vessel in which 
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he sailed was on its passage to Dominica, almost 
the whole of the wretched cargo were seized with 
the ophthalmia. In these circmnstances, the other 
officers, whose peculiar duty it was to attend 
them, durst not venture into the hold, and they 
yrere left in a state of neglect and destitution. 
But Rushton, listening to the call of humanity, 
went daily amongst them, and administered to 
them all the relief in his power. He was soon 
attacked by a violent inflammation in his eyes, 
on the subsiding of which, at the termination of 
three weeks, it was discovered that his left eye 
was totally destroyed, and the right entirely 
covered with an opacity of the cornea* 

On his return home, his father took him up to 
London, in order to obtain the advice of the most 
skilful surgical practitioners on his deplorable 
case. Among others, he consulted the celebrated 
Baron WeQzel, oculist to the King: but neither 
jthe Baron, nor any of his brethren of the profes- 
jBion, jcould render him the least service; and 
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fiushton returned to Liverpool in a state of hope- 
less blindness^ his bodily enei^ies virtually anni-^ 
lulated, and his mental progress obstructed, 
knowledge being to him at one entrance com-^ 
pleitely shut out. 

His father's conduct in sparing no expense in 
his attempt to procure by medical aid an alle-» 
viation of his calamity^ evinced that he was theu 
actuated by the kindness of parental feelings ; but 
in giving a sketch of Rushton's life^ it must be 
stated that this kindness was but of short dura- 
tion. ' Mrs. Rushton being dead, his father had 
married a second wife, a woman of considerable 
talent^ but of a most violent temper. She looked 
with the eye of a step-mother on the children of 
the first marriage ; and though the younger was 
treated by her with some degree of consideration, 
aa interference on his part to prevent the ill-treat- 
ment of one of his sisters so strongly excited the 
indignation of his father, that^ helpless as he was, 
he banished him from his house, and dootci^ViVQCL 
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to subsist as he could on the miserable allowance 
of fout shillings a week. 

This was surely calculated to orerwhelm a man 
of an ordinary mind ; but Rushton was endued 
with a spirit which prompted him to grapple with 
difficulties, and to encounter the storms of life 
without dismay. In his extremity, the kindness 
of an aunt had accommodated him with an apart- 
ment ; but the scantiness of her means disabled 
her from rendering him any other assistance. He 
was therefore compelled to provide himself with 
food by the allowance allotted to him by his 
father ; which was, moreover, diminished by three* 
pence per week, which he gave to a boy for reading 
to him an hour or two every evening. The aid of 
this humble servant, and a few friends who occa* 
sionally supplied his office, enabled Rushton to 
beguile the weary length of seven years ; during 
which he was thus condemned to penury and de- 
stitution. He converted, however, the apparmt 
misery of his circumstances to considerable mental 
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fto&U The course of reading which he adopted 
was in the highest degree judicious. He availed 
iumself of this period of leisure to become well 
acquainted with the works of Addison, Steele> 
Johnson, and other celebrated English Essayists. 
Hie love of his late profession led him to listen 
with eagerness to the reading of voyages and 

« 

travels, and he familiarized himself with history. 
From his father he inherited a fondness for the 
muse, which he gratified by the perusal of the 
woilui of our best poets. The striking passages 
he stored up in a most retentive memory. The 
Playa of Shakspeare were familiar to him, but 
Milton was his favorite ; and he was assiduous in 
making himself master not only of his immortal 
poems, but also of his prose works, which it is 
the fashion a£ the present day too much to 
neglect. 

He spent his numerous solitary hours in medi- 
tating on what had been read to him^ and in 
speculat^<HM ,in which a philosopUc mind is fend 
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of indulging^ He also occasionally amused him* 
self with poetical compositions, which, being 
handed about in manuscript, and now and then 
finding their way into a newspaper, gradually 
brought him into notice, and became the ineans of 
his extending his acquaintance with men of cul- 
tivated minds. Encouraged by their approbation 
of his fugitive pieces, in the year 1782 he ventured 
to appear as an author. To a man of Rushton't 
warm feelings and range of intellect, the politics 
pf the day, and especially the rise and progress of 
the American revolutionary war, could not b^ a 
matter of indifference : in politics he then fol* 
lowed, as his guide, the great Lord Chatham. 
With him he " rejoiced that America had resisted " 
— ^with him he deprecated the independence pf the 
colonies, as sure to bring on the speedy ruin of 
the mother country. These ideas he embodied in 
a poem entitled ^^ The Dismembered Empire,'' 
which contains some good poetry, and evince^ 
much patriotic feeling. Events have happily &I- 
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the gloomy predictions of the poet and of 
tlie illustrious statesman from whom his opinions 
oa this subject were derived. 

Roshton's growing celebrity^ and his tranquil 
sabmission to the harshness of his destiny, at 
length softened the rigour of his father, and con- 
vinced him of the propriety of his doing some- 
thing for his son's more comfortable support. 
But the plan which he adopted for the purpose 
eyinced little feeling and little judgment. He ad'^ 
yanced money to establish him and one of his sis« 
ters in a tavern at Liverpool. The occupation, 
however, of tavern-keeping was not congenial to 
Ruditon's taste ; and his calamity precluded him 
from beii^ of much utility in regulating the 
economy of his little establishment. About this 
time too, the African slave-trade became a subject 
of public attention and of parliamentary inquiry ; 
and Rushton was too independent in spirit to sup* 
press his sentiments concerning that nefarious 
traffic. At that time, to speak irreverently of the 
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Kiilgy or even to deny the epEwtence of ft CM; 
WQre in the town of liyerpool vetnal ofienceBi 
when compared with the atrodiy of amdemtmig 
the saJe and^purchase of human Jkih» In defiance 
however of public clamour, Rushton stated his 
opinions unreservedly on this subject ; and in the 
year 1787 gave full publicity to them in a series 
of poems entitled ^'West India Eclogues/' wUch 
he dedicated to the venerable Dr. Porteus, then 
Bishop of Chester, who had lately testified \bb 
sentiments on the condition of the Africans in a 
Sermon on '' The Civilization, Improvement, and 
Conversion of the Negro Slaves/' 

When the philanthropic Mr. Clarkson vinted 
Liverpool for the purpose of collecting evidence on 
the subject of the details of the slave-trade, he 
had frequent interviews with Rushton, from whom 
he derived much correct information, and usefiil 
directions as to the quarters in which he might 
pursue his inquiries. 

It may easily be believed, that a tavern-keeper 
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who was using his exertions to aid in potting an 
ead to a traffic upon which the commonalty of 
liverpool were industriously taught that their sub* 
depended, could not be very popular, and 



' tkat his tavern was not very much frequented. 



/ 



Ruahton at length relinquished it» and purchased a 
share in a weekly newspaper called ** The Liver- 
pod Eterald/' of which he undertook the editor- 
ship. This employment was congenial to his 
taste ; it opened a iield for the display of his 
talents, and under his guidance the paper was 
condncted in a most respectable manner. But the 
prospects of emolument with which he now grati* 
fied his £mcy soon vanished. It became his duty 
as a public journalist to record an act of atrocity 
perpetrated in the port of Liverpool by a press- 
gang, which he did in the language of just indig- 
nation. This excited the resentment of the lieute- 
nant of the gang, who called at the office of the 
''Herald/' and with loud threats demanded an apo- 
logy. Rushton was too steady in the cause of 
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tnith and justice to make the least concession; 
and as the short way of stifling a statement of facts 
by a prosecution for libel was not then so generally 
known to our military and naval men as it is in 
these more enlightened days, the lieutenant re- 
tired to vent his spleen in unavailing curses. 

This event; however, alarmed the fears of 
Rushton's partner, and brought on a discussion 
as to the principles on which the paper was in 
future to be conducted : this induced Rushton to 
withdraw from the concern. 

He was now once more thrown upon the world ; 
and the gloom of his prospects was deepened by 
his anxiety for others who were dependent on 
his exertions for their subsistence. 

He was a husband and a father^ having married 
whilst he kept the tavern. On revolving many 
plans for his future maintenance, he fixed upon 
the business of a bookseller, for which his habits 
and pursuits certainly rendered him well qualified. 

Rushton having opened a bookseller's shop in 
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Paradise Street, soon obtained a share of custom, 
which happily convinced him of the judiciousness 
of his choice of an occupation. His business was 
not indeed very extensiye, nor was his establish- 
ment a splendid one. But he made profits : his 
early habits of economy were still exemplified in 
his domestic arrangements. The grim spectre of 
want no longer crossed his view : he became com- 
paratively easy in his circumstances, was cheerful 
and happy. 

In speculative politics, Rushton had imbibed, 
from the study of the works of his favorite Milton, 
a leaning to republican principles ; and when he 
found that his country had not (as he had appre- 
hended would be the case) been ruined by the 
concession of independence to the United States, 
he watched with curiosity and interest the opera- 
tion of a republican form of government on the 
continent of North America. Here, though he 
found much to applctud, he could not but deem it 
a sad instance of inconsistency, that a nation, 
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which b&d struggled so I(Hig> and had made so 
Boaoy sacrifices in the assertion of its own free- 
dom, should tolerate the slavery of negroes in its 
own dominions, and wondered that Washington, 
the great champion of independence, should hold 
several hundreds of his fellow-creatures in bond^ 
age. On this subject, in the year 17d7, he ad- 
dressed to the General a letter* of remonstrance. 
This letter is ably written, and its principles are 
irrefragable. It is, however, more strong than 
courteous — more convincing than conciliatory; 
and the Ex-President of .the American republic: 
testified his displeasure at its contents, by retum- 
ing it to the writer in a blank cover. As this cir- 
cumstance became a subject of animadversion, 
the letter was published in order to enable those 
who might be interested in the matter to judge 
between the General and himself. 
From time to time, after his settlement. in liver- 

* This letter was hisertierd in a volame of Rnshton'i 
Poem% published in 1824* 
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foei, RushtoQ had composed a variety of fugitive 
pcfC6S of poefry^ dome of which had lippeared in 
aewspapers and periodical publicatioiiSy whilst 
others slept iti his portfolio^ and were sent to his 
ki&ad in manuscript From these he was fire- 
quently advised to make a selection, which would 
fturoish matter for a small volume, which, after 
some hesitation, was published in 1806. 

The ensuing year presented an era in Rusht(m*s 
life, distinguished by an event equally grateful 
and astonishing — the restoration of his sight. In 
the autumn of 1805, he had received various ac- 
counts of successful practice, which led him to en- 
tertain a high opinion of the skill of Mr. Gibson 
of Manchester, as an oculist. He was himself well 
acquainted with the anatomy of the eye, and still 
cherished a hngering hope that his case was not 
in itself desperate; he therefcMre went over to 
Manchester. When he had ascertained to his 
own satisfaction the grounds of Mr. Gibson^s 
expectations of success^ he put himself unre* 
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senredly into his hands : the process ivas tedious 
and painful, when at length light revisited his 
eyes, after the long interval of thirty years. His 
feelings on this occasion are described in lines 
addressed to his skilful benefactor, which do 
equal honour to his genius and his heart. His 
sight, though somewhat dim, was so far restored, 
that he could accurately distinguish colours and 
the lineaments of the human countenance ; he 
could even discern and discriminate distant ob- 
jects, and by the aid of a glass he could read ^ 
tolerably sized print. 

The remainder of his life was little varied by 
incident. In the new gratification of reading he 
spent his leisure hours usefully and pleasantly. 
Being more qualified than in former years to en- 
joy the pleasures of society, he enlarged a little 
the circle of his acqusdntance, and his days passed 
on in happiness, which was, however, painfully 
interrupted in the year 1811 by the death of his 
wife, who had been a kind and faithful partner 
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of his various fortunes^ and of a daughter, who 
was admired and esteemed by all who knew her. 
He survived them about three years. His death 
was occasioned by a rash attempt to get rid of 
a fit of illness by mealis of an empirical medicine. 

Notwithstanding his habitual temperance, and 
his general abstinence from all fermented liquors, 
he was occasionally visited by severe attacks of 
the gout ; to dispel which, he had for three or 
four years previous to his death been in the 
habit of taking the eau medicinale. On the ap- 
proach of a fit in the month of November 1814, 
he had, as usual, recourse to this dangerous medi- 
cine, which, contrary to its usual course of ope- 
ration, brought on violent sickness : he languished 
with occasional alterations of symptoms till Tues- 
day the 22nd of November, when, at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, he died without a struggle, and 
apparently without pain. 

Edward Rushton was a man of enlightened in- 
tellect, and of uncommon mental energy. Es- 

E 
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tjoQ^tiDg a^tioa an^ cl^arsic^r by th^ Siicale of 
ppnciple, he regulated h\a own cq^uct by 
n^ims of tbe strictest Uxt^grily. In the midst 
of poverty he was proij^d and \ndepei^4^^ ^ 
spiri^: p^^aps he carried bis ideii of independ- 
^i\ce top far, in occasionally declinipg, though 
witl^ due respect, the offered courtesies of kind- 
ness aAd hospitaUty on the part of his friends 
who were superior to him in station and fortune. 
As a husband and a parent he was exemplary ; 
and, to deserving characters poorer than himself, 
he was hospitable and Uberal. To oppression of 
any kind he was a determined enemy. As a 
politician, however, he was rather a speculator 
than an actor. His principles in poUtics were, in Us 
maturer years, republican, and of course rathev 
the subject of private discussion than of assertion 
in public debate. 

It is pleasing to contemplate in the foregcHi^ 
sketch the portraiture of a man of native talent 
and enlightened mind struggling with dijBEix 
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cnlties and overcomiHg them — cultivating his 
intellectual powers in the midst of penury, 
rendered more hopeless by the loss of sight — 
rising by his prudent industry above his dis- 
tresses, and gradually advancing to a competency 
in his worldly circumstances. 



SUPERSTITJON. 

A FRAGMENT. 



In early days, 
If kings were made by men, and that they were. 
And still should be, the light of nature shows — 
How comes it then that earth is fiird with slaves ? 
How comes it then that man, this reasoning thing, 
This being with such faculties endowed — 
This being, form'd to trace the Great First Cause 
Thro' many a wanderous path — how comes it then 
That he, in every clime should cringe, should crouch. 
Should bend th' imploring eye and trembling knee 
To mere self-raised oppressors? Heavens ! to think 
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That not a tithe of all the sons of men 

E'er.kiss'd thy sacred cup, Q Liberty ! 

To find where'er imagination roves 

Millions on millions prostrate in the dust, 

Whilst o'er their necks, with proud contemptuous mien, 

Kings, emperors, sultans, sophies, what you will, 

With all their pamper'd minions sorely press. 

Grinding God's creatures to the very bone. 

Yet man submits to all !— lie tamely licks 

The foot upraised to trample on his rights ; 

He shakes his chains, and in their horrid clank 

Finds melody ; else, why not throw them off I 

Seven hundred millions of the human kind 

Are held in base subjection — ^andby whom? 

Why, strange to tell, (and what futurity. 

As children at the tales of witch or sprite. 

Will bless themselves to hear) by a small troop 

Of weak capricious despots, fiends accursed. 

Who drench the earth with tides of human gore, 

And call the havoc glory ! Britoncf, yes ! 

Seven hundred millions of your fellow-men, 

All form'd like you the blessing to enjoy. 

Now drag the servile chain. — Oh I fie upon 't! 
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ere better far within the clay-cold cell 

waste away, than he, at such a price, 

»r whip-gall'd slaves ! Oh ! 'tis debasement all ; 

filthy cowardice, and shows that man 
rits too oft, by his degenerate deeds, 

yoke which bends him down. Power's limpid stream 
St have its source within a people's hearts; 
At flows not thence is turbid tyranny, 
ik are the despot weeds which now o'errun 
B ample world, and choke each goodly growth ; 

that supine loud Taunting thing, call'd man, 
:ht soon eradicate so foul a pest, 
nld he exert those powers which God has given 
be the means of good ; and what more good, 
re rational, nay more approaching Heaven, 
n the strong joys which flow from Freedom's fount. 
I radiant orb, vast emblem of the Power 
o form'd him, beams alike on all mankind* 

air which, as a mantle girts the world, 
M> a common good ; and even so 
;h amplest bounty, Liberty is given 
man, whate'er his tint, swart, brown, or fair ; 
ate'er his clime, hot, cold, or temperate ; 
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Whate'er his mode of faith, whatever his statoi 
Or rich or poor, ^eat Nature ories, *^ Be Free 1 
How cpmes it then that man neglecta the call ? 
Nay, like the callous felon, chuckles loud 
Amidst corroding chains ? Can that Great Cause 
Who made man free, hoth mind and hody free. 
And gave his reason, as a sentinel. 
To guard the glorious gift — can He he pleased 
To see His. rich donation cast away. 
Or pass'd with inattention, as not worth 
Th' acceptance of his creatures ? No, my friends. 
Whatever God gives, He gives to be enjoyed, 
But not abused ; and the mean wretch, who 'neath 
A tyrant's feet this precious jewel throws, 
Spurns the vast Power who placed it in his hands. 
How comes it then that minds are thus abased ? 
That man, though Nature loudly calls, *' Be Free, 
Has closed his eyes against her, and become 
A mean, a grovelling wretch? Why, thus it is, 
O Superstition ! thou who point'st to roan. 
And cairst the fragile piece a demi-god ; 
Yes ! thou, who wanderest o'er the world, array'd 
In pure Religion's mantle — thou, whose breath 
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CoDTeys those potent opiates to the brain 

Which bring on reason^s sleep. O I dark-brow'd fiend, 

Ally all these works are thine ! 

West Indian Eclogues may be classed amongst 
the most finished of Rushton's cbmpbsitions. The 
descriptions which they contain of natural scenery 
ate correct, appropriate, and striking. In diction 
they dre simple but elegant, and in incident uid 
dramatic effect, highly interesting. 
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JOSEPH HOLLAND. 



It will hardly be denied, that the advancement of intelligence, 
and the acquisition of knowledge, have been greater in Britain 
during the last ten years, than at any former period of our history. 

Anon. 



There is no situation in life so high, that must not^ 
after all, owe its present enjoyments to feelings 
with which the mind is connected ; there is none 
so low that may not be cheered and refined from 
the same source. Independent of all worldly con- 
sideration, mental pursuits invariably bestow a 
rich reward on their votary, in the delight atten- 
dant on their cultivation, and the temporary obli- 
vion at least of all anxious cares in the abstraction 
they require. 
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Of the subject of the following brief sketch 
little is known, except that he was for some yeara 
servant to a Mr. Partridge of Croydon; during 
which time he published a small volume, entitled- 
** An Appendix to the Season of Spring, in the 
Rural Poem of Bloomfield's * Farmer's Boy." 

*' I am fully aware/* he says, in his Preface, 
" of the inferiority of the following poem to 
that of which it professes to be an imitation. 
In reading the ' Farmer's Boy^ I was rather 
surprised to find the ^ Hay-making ' passed over 
unnoticed, and therefore determined to attempt 
something upon that subject, by way of Appendix 
to his ' Season of Spring.' I have studiously 
avoided dwelling on such circumstances as have 

* '* It 18 little to the credit of the age, that the latter 
days of a man, whose talents were of no common standard, 
whose character was in all respects exemplary, and whose 
name was at one time so deservedly popular, should have 
been passed in poverty, and, perhaps, shortened hy dis- 
tress ; that distress having heen brought on by no mis- 
conduct or imprudence of his own." SOUTHEY. 
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been handled hj Mr. Bioomfield, but ha?e ihth)- 
dveed othera^ which aeedied to me not kkdOBr 
gmons with the object which he had in view. I 
am lEiware that my edacation has not qualified m 
to lippear before the public in the character of an 
author, without incurring the imputation of ^pt^' 
sumptiob, irom those at least who have known 
the principal circumstances of my history ; aild I 
can truly say, that if it wad not more tr> meet the 
wishes of several of my friends, than to grdtify my 
own inclinations, I never should hiave appeared 
in the character of an author; I am {rbe to ac- 
knowledge my obligation to some valuable friends, 
who have pointed out and correoted many inac^ 
curacies, both in the style and gramcbar^ but have 
no doubt that a critical reader will find many 
others still remaining. I therefore put ill my 
claim to the kind indulgence of such, (if any of 
this description of readers shall condescend ia 
notice my performance,) by a frank confession of 
my own incompetency for such an undertaking.'* 
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The MS. was sent to Bloomfield^ who nBtomed 
it with a letter, (from whi<ih the following is an 
extract,) containing his motived for omitting the 
subject of Hay-making : — 

" You are not the fii*st who has noticed the 
omission of the Hay-making. The best excuse I 
have to offer is, that, in composing the Poem, 
I was determined that what I said on farming 
should be experimentally true. There was on that 
small form no hay to make — it formed no part of 
my business — and Thompson has described it 
most charmingly." 

Holland's minor poems are, with one or two 
exceptions, hardly worthy of preservation ; but 
that entitled ^ Spring ' possesses considerable 
merit. 

SPRING. 
PART I. 

l^cnr Sol unolouded shines with ferrid blase^ 
Scarce can the leafy oak obstruct his rayft ; 
The iBseot tribes, which but some tnotiths bef6r« 
Seem'd sunk in winter's grave to t\&q tvo \siQX^> 
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Now fwarm around — ^all nature teems with life ; 
Whilst man, reflecting, views the busy strife^ 
Contemplates Him from whom the whole proceeds, 
And in His work the great Creator reads. 

The tufted heath young Spring had clothed in greeo 
Disrobed of halfits verdure now is seen ; 
A russet brown pervades the surface o'er. 
Till genial show'rs its beauty shall restore. 
The lowing kine which crop the grassy blade. 
Now seek for shelter in the cooling shade ; 
The herdsman stretch'd among the branching trees, 
Lists to the busy hum of neighboring bees. 
Which scorn to flinch beneath the fervid ray. 
But toil incessant thro' each sunny day. 
With nimble wings they skim the meadows o'er, ~ 
To sip the nectar from each op'ning flow'r. 
Freighted with honey, and with wax as well. 
The one to form, the other store the cell, 
Homeward they fly, and with mechanic skill 
Build up the comb, and all its hollows fill : 
With sweets extracted from the heath and field,* 
Whose flow'rs and shrubs the dainty treasure yield 
In rich abundance, while the circling sun 
Thro' nnmmet signs appears his course to run. 
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The sire and dame attend with anxious care. 
That useless drones should not their labour share ; 
And to their grandsons oft these words repeat, 
** If any will not work, they shall not eat/^ 
As petty thieves these drones obtain their prey, 
And steal the fruits of industry away ; 
An idle race that drain the well-stored hive. 
On other toils these hungry vagrants thrive. 

Other dread foes there are 'gainst which to shield 
The produce thus collected from the field ; 
For wasps, like highwaymen, so fierce and bold. 
Who rob rich travellers of their sterling gold. 
Undaunted penetrate their cot of straw. 
And from their cells delicious viands draw. 
Hungry each morn they come on outstretched wings, 
And bid defiance with their piercing stii;igs ; 
To catch those thieves the wary dame contrives. 
And sets a bottle near the well-throng'd hives, 
Half-fiU'd with compound from approved receipt. 
To draw the pilferers from their wonted beat 
Cautious, at first they skim the vessel round. 
Then anxious settle on the thirsty ground ; 
Next venture up, and taste the sugared bait, 
Daub'd o'er the mouth to tempt them to their fate; 
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Till, bolder grown, and urged bj waat a«d hefU^ 
DQwn they deaeend, though still with wary foet ; 
Project their tubes to reach the nectar cool. 
Forego their hold, and plunge into the pool ; 
To rise the glassy steep awhile they try, 
Till quite exhausted, when they sink and die. 
Nor will their deaths cause others to beware 
The slippery path which led them to the snare; 
Unwarn'd they fall, unpitied meet their fate. 
Like hardened villains cry, when 'tis too late. 
The cottage boys, encouraged by a prize, 
^Long every bank proceed with prying eyes. 
To seek the haunt of this pestiferous race ; 
And having found it, watch or mark the place. 
When night prevails, these robbers to destroy, 
Forth go the village band, with rustic joy : 
Some take a blunderbuss with barrel large. 
And in the hole its black contents discharge ; 
Which works confusion 'mongst the thievish crew, 
Known by their noise, tho' not exposed to view. 
One carries straw, another takes the light. 
To raise a blaze, and burn them in their flight ; 
And thus, by flame and suffocation slain. 
But few Aurvive the well-stored hives to drain. 
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A. lasty youth, advaAcing with a spade. 
Turns up the earth to see what havoc 'a made, 
Brings forth the empty comh from^ underground. 
And strews the plain with yanquish'd foes around* 

A third vile foe, the field or garden-mouse. 
Night robber-like invades their stoaw-huilt hojvse^ 
Voraciously consumes the honied store. 
And leaves no food when gathering time is o'er : 
If not perceived before it be too late. 
The harmless bees will meet a rueful fate, 
When, slily plunder'd of their just supply, 
In countless hosts the famish'd tribes must die : 
The mistress still exerts her anxious care, 
And for the wily robber lays a snare ; 
With joy at length beholds her scheme succeed. 
Her fav'rites now in peace may work and feed. 
And thus delivered from each rav'ning foe, 
Increasing numbers forth to labour go, 
In garden, orchard, and in common field 
Collect the sweets which fragrant flowerets yield.* 

* Man can accommodate himself to every variety of diet, and 
liriva on all. The bee alone never changes its food. The sweet 
ip that exudes from vegetable pores, and which is accumulated 
1 the nectary of flowers, serves alike to sustain the bee and to 
mder the seeds of plants fit for germination* As no flower can 
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Tbeir stores enlarge with each returning day, 
And countless young ones now can seek tbeir prey. 
The crowded hive presents a bustling scene. 
While weary pilgrims trar'Hing home are seen ; 
With loaded legs they trudge along the floor. 
Lay up their wealth, and fly in quest of more. 
Their tenement becomes too small and warm. 
And busy thousands indicate a swarm : 
Suspended thick the hive and earth between. 
They wait the signal of the Royal Queen. 



A youth is plac'd beneath some shady trees 
To watch the motion of the restless bees. 
Lest unperceiv'd they take a sudden flight, 
Avoid pursuit, and vanish out of sight; 



arrive at maturity without the assistance of this fluid, it is ever 
present : and as the bee has a two-fold duty to perform, viz. that 
of preserving its own being by such means as nature has pointed 
out, and that of assisting the winds in carrying the pollen firom 
flower to flower, Creative Wisdom has so arranged it, that the 
peculiar food of the bee is in abundance. And as this nutritive 
fluid is to support inanimate life, which requires an unvaried 
and uniform food, the bee for ever partakes of the same nourish- 
ment, and is enabled to preserve its peculiarities of form and 
instinct, unaltered from generation to generation. 
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While stretch'd at length upon the tufted green, 

Casting his eyes around the husy scene. 

Some playful kittens, which his thoughts divide. 

Sport with the daisies growing by his side : 

Anon he rises from the grassy floor. 

Roused by the hum of thousands as they pour 

In wild confusion from the hiye around, 

And instantly reports the pleasing sound. 

Out goes the dame with warming-pan and key. 

To charm with dulcet notes the leading bee : 

Awhile in air they dance on silken wing. 

Then to some neighboring bough united cling ; 

Their destined house prepared with sugar'd beer, 

Rubb'd round the sides with bean-tops growing near : 

Some take in hand, and cautiously contriye 

To shake the swarm into the empty hiye ; 

Then turn it up, and shade it from the light. 

Lest noon-tide heat should cause a second flight. 

When evening grey puts on her sable yest. 

And all the insect tribes are sunk to rest. 

The new-form'd kingdom 's on a tripod set. 

And thatch'd aboye to keep it from the wet ; 

Their laws are fix'd, and if minutely scannM, 

Declare that wisdom which tbeu SYa\Qxii^\vuK^^« 
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Next moruing^s sun beholds tbe lab'rers fly 
To seek for food beneath a fervid sky ; 
All hands engage with unremitting care, 
For winter months prorisions to ^repare.^ 
But ah ! yon diligent and harmless throng, 
Alas ! you '11 not enjoy your labours long ; 
When autumn comes, and gathering time is past^ 
Some fatal night will all your prospects blast ; 
Ungrateful man by stratagem contrires 
To rob you of your treasure and your lires ; 
With murd'rous hand he forms a hollow round, 
Beneath the surface of the yielding ground, 
Removes the hive from its accustom'd place. 
And whelms it o^er the dismal vacant space. 
Where sulph'rous fames, engendered by a spark. 
Assassin-like destroy you in the dark. 



* The wax that is consumed in this country in varioas ways is 
enormous, and most of it is imported. If we may credit Huisb, 
Great Britain imports from Germany and Italy upwardi^ of 
„£80,000 sterling worth of wax annually. We are lUiahle to say 
with any precision to what amount it is imported into America ', 
hut judging from the quantity that each family uses in a year, 
and the amount employed in various arts, it must be worthy of 
notice. 

AhSBICK^ Q.'Qk&T^A.L.T ReVUW* 
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» 

Well might yon saj, (did nature speech supply,) 
** For man we labour, and for man must die«'^ * 



PART II. 

The grass matured by warm refreshing rains 
Demands the labour of the village swains ; 
The mowers first adrance with sharpened steel, 
And at each stroke their frames athletic reel ; 

* A good old French bishop, in paying his annual visit to his 
clergy, was very much afflicted by the representations they made 
of their extreme poverty, and which the appearance of their 
houses and families corroborated. Whilst he was deploring the 
state of things which had reduced them to this condition, he 
anired at the house of a curate, who, living amongst a poorer set 
of parishioners than any he had yet visited, would, he feared, be 
in a still more woful plight than the others. Contrary, however, 
to his expectations, he found appearances very much improved. 
Every thing about the house wore the aspect of comfort and 
plenty. The good bishop was amazed. " How is this, my friend V 
said he : " you are the first man that I have met with a cheerful 
face, and a plentiful board. Have you any income independent of 
your cure V*—" Yes, sir," said the clergyman, " I have. My family 
would starve on the pittance I receive from the poor people that 
I instmct. Come with me into the garden, and I will show you 
the ftocfc that yields me an excellent interest.'' On going to the 
garden, he showed the bishop a large range of bee-hives : " There 
is the bank from which I draw an annual dividend. It never 
stops payment." — Ever after that memorable visit, when any of 
his clergy complained to the bishop of poverty, he would say to 
them, " Keep bees, keep bees." 
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Across the lawn the winding swaths i^re seen. 
And greensward walks fill up the space between ; 
A spreading oak affords a cool retreat, 
Under whose shade the jaded peasants meet : 
Their homely fare, by hunger season'd high. 
True pleasure gives, and present wants supply. 
To cheer their spirits, and their hearts regale. 
Their roaster's cellar yields them home-brew'd ale ; 
A beVrage this, which hardy Britons find 
Recruits the strength and renovates the mind. 



Their dinner done, the company at length 
Urge fresh their toil with renovated strength ; 
Of limbs robust and willing minds possest, 
They ply their work till ev'ning calls to rest. 

The wrinkled matron and the blooming lass 
Go forth with prongs to ted the new-mown g^ass ; 
While sturdy boys and grand sires join the throng, 
And now a merry tale, and now a song, 
Beguile their thoughts and drive dull care away, 
E'en age itself assumes a face more gay. 

The farmer, mounted on his dapple steed, , 
Ridea out to see the laVrers in his mead ; 
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His looks bespeak serenity of mind, 
And thankful heart to Providence resig^'d ; 
With Toice encouraging he bids them Hail ! 
And Giles dispatches for a can of ale ; 
Now seated underneath a hawthorn hedge, 

They circulate the horn, and friendly pledge. 

« « « « * 

The sun has chased the spangled dew away. 
And calls the lab'rers forth to spread the hay ; 
Cheerful and brisk they make the cocks divide, 
And lay the greenest on the upper side. 
Where gentle zephyrs and the scorching heat 

Exhale the juice, and make the. hay complete. 

« * « * * 

The well-made hay a paler green assumes. 
And, as they turn it, pours its rich perfumes. 
Which gentle zephyrs waft across the hedge. 
Where cows are feeding ^mongst the reeds and sedge ; 
With widen'd nostrils they the breeze inhale. 
And smell a feast in ev'ry rustling gale. 

But BOW the sultry heat oppressive grows. 
And low'ring clouds the fair horizon shows ; 
The distant thunder rolls along the sky, 
And whistling winds proclaim a temvKsat ni^h; 
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With eager haste all hands exert their pow'r 
To he prepared against the coming show'r ; 
The hay-cocks rise, as if by magic rear'd. 
The ground well raked, the tempest is not fear*d. 
With lengthened steps they homeward bend their way, 
While yiyid flashes round about them play; 
But ere they reach the barn's unfolded door. 
The pearly drops in torrents on them pour. 
Safe housed, the awful thunder's roice they hear. 
Burst o'er their heads in frightful peals so near, 
A sudden dread the stoutest heart inspires. 
Whilst the black cloud emits its sulphurous fires. 
The rushing wind the slender poplar bends. 
And lightning fierce the aged oak-tree rends. 
The storm thus spent, the dark'ning cloud pass'd by. 
The gladd'ning sun again illumes the sky ; 
And, as he sinks beneath the western hills. 
His swelling orb the farmer's bosom fills 
With pleasing hopes of fair returning day, 
' In which to carry home and stack bis hay. 

E'en so the Christian full of grace declines, 
And, hoping brighter scenes, his breath resigns ; 
Life's storms are past, his mortal work is done. 
In faith he sinks like ey'ning's setting; sun. 
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When twilight faint (nroclaims iht rising day^ 
Fast fly the murky sliades of night away; 
The faithful cock, now sounds his cheerful homy 
The ploughman waking news the pp'ning mom : 
The sun with4raws the curtains from the Bast^ 
And shows .his ruddy face to man and beast; 
The twitfring swallows leave their nes^ in crowds ; 
With yaripfs hues ^re tinged th^ morning clouds. 
The watchful shepheid hears, his bleating lambs. 
Hoarsely responsiTe» answered by their dams. 
The cuckoo, sings her still unyarying note; 
The early robin's little warbling throat 
Joins with the skylark's as they ^it along. 
And call the plumy tribes to sweU the song. 
These follow Itutinet — Nature is their guide, 
Unswayed by custom, nor debasjBd by pride ; 
Her sober dictates point the way that 's fit, 
Birds, beasts, and insects, to her laws submit. 
Almost is yain they pour the early lay. 
Inviting men their grateful thanks to pay. 
Few heed the summons — few the call obey. 

» « • « 

To-day the ploughman leaves his usual toil. 
Of turning up the rough and stubborn soil ; 
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Witii five fiEcrii Awrcd, hhI looks m Uitte and g«y , 

Attenda his team to IfMMl tiM Bflw-nidb iMiy ; 

Th' iaqpartaat llimliar firoai Ida 

And ia tke Mcadowa wiili^^ily 

To ietek Oe kiqr kia vtWMt ¥igor Inda» 

Beaaatii ita load tibe pitchtek kaadle beads ; 

WUe boBj ndLes coOact wluit't left bekiad. 

Or wkat lies fcatter^d bj the dnriag wiad ; 

E'en honest Giles his naelalaeaB exteads. 

From cock to cock Ae loading cart attends. 

Directs the horses when to moTe or stand. 

And kindljT feeds them with a lib'nd hand ; 

The harmlees jest creating cheerlhl smiles. 

The rustic kiss, devoid of artfnl wiles ; 

The shepherd to his faithful dog commends 

His fleecy charge, and vigilantly bends 

His homeward course, to join the rick-yard throng, 

T' unload the cart or heave the pitch along. 

The blacksmith leaves his forge to lend a hand. 

Lest want of strength should make the business stand. 



The thrifty housewife bustles to prepare 

A gratefal feast, of which they all may share. 
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To crown the labours of the cheerfal day, 
And celebrate the stacking of the hay ; 
And sow, as ey'niogfs cooling shades advance, 
Gay youths anticipate the sprightly dance ; 
Old Robin, who 's a cobbler and a neighbour, 
Is bid to come and bring his pipe and tabor ; 
Fatigue won't keep them from the green away. 
If once they hear tk' enchanting music play. 



RELIGION. 



But chief, religion shows itself divine 

When complicated evils most combine 

To press the soul, and sink it in the dust; 

If then th' afiSicted heart in God can trust. 

Can say with ev'ry rising, setting sun, 

Let not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done ! 

Sweet Consolation then will pour her balm, 

And all the agitated passions calm ; 

Will draw the venom from the pois'ning sting. 

The mind to peace and resignation bring. 
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Whilst worldlings rave, and knoipr not where to go, 
The Christian triumphs in the midst of woe : 
May tender minds learn this important truth. 
And treasure wisdom up in early youth ! 
When troubles press, 'twill blunt the edge of grief. 
Repel all murmurs, and give sure relief. 
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JOHN MITFORD. 



Jack ! thou art a very impudent fellow ! I think I never saw 

^ piece of more consummate assurance. 

Sheridan. 



This eccentric character^ a cousin of the cele- 
brated Miss Mitford and the historian of Greece, 
and nearly related to Lord Redesdale^ was bom 
at Mitford Castle, Northumberland. He was ori- 
ginally in the navy, and served under Hood and 
Nelson. His name will be remembered in con- 
nexion with Lady Perceval in the filackh^ath 
affair; for his share in which he was tried, but 
acquitted. For many years Mitford lived by 
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/ 

chance, sleejping three nights in the week in the 
open air, when his finances did not admit of 
his paying three-pence for a den in St. Giles's. 
Though formerly a nautical fop, for the last four- 
teen years he was ragged and loathsome, and 
never thought but of the necessities of the mo- 
ment. A handsome pair of Wellington boots 
being once given to him, he sold them for a shil- 
ling. The person who bought them put them in 
pawn for fifteen shillings, and came back in 
triumph with the money : " Ah !" said Jack, 
** but you went out in the cold for it.'* He was 
a tolerable classic, and a man of varied attain- 
ments, and maintained his miserable existence 
by literary efforts, the memory of which is not 
worth preserving. Among them was a libellous 
life of the late Recorder, Sir John Sylvester. He 
once wrote a paper in the "Literary Gazette," 
A. D. 1827, a memoir, as he said, of his near rela- 
tive, William Mitford, the historian : a letter was 
afterwards printed, addressed to the Editor of the 
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Jterary Gazette from one of the family, con-- 
•radicting nearly every fact related in the me- 
noir. Mitford's largest work was the ** History 
>f Johnny Newcombe in the Navy," the publisher 
of which gave him a shilling a day until he finish- 
ed it. He lived the whole of this time (incredi- 
ble as it may appear) in Bayswater fields, making 
a bed at night of grass and nettles : two penny- 
worth of bread and cheese and an onion were his 
daily food; the remainder of the shilling he ex- 
pended in gin. He thus passed forty-three days, 
washing his shirt and stockings himself in a pond 
when he required clean linen. 

He at one time edited the *' Scourge" and 
" Bon Ton Magazine." A hundred eflPorts were 
made to reclaim him, but without avail. A prin- 
ter and publisher took him into his house, and 
endeavoured to render him " decent." For a few 
days he was sober ; and having some clothes sent 
him by a relative, he made a respectable appear- 
ance; but soon degenerated into his former ha- 
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bits : Bnd whilst editing a periodical^ the printer 
was obliged to keep him in a place, half kitchen, 
half cellar, where^ With a loose grate tolerably 
filled, a candle, and a bottle of gin, he passed his 
days, and with the covering of an old carpet his 
nights, never issuing from his lair but when the 
bottle was empty. 

Sometimes he got furious with drink, and his 
shoes having been taken from him to prevent his 
emigrating, he would run out without them : he has 
been known to take his coat off in winter, and sell 
it for half-a-pint of gin. He was editing at the 
time of his death a penny production, called 
" The Quizzical Gazette." He wrote the popu- 
lar modem song, '^ The King is a True British 
Sailor,'' and sold it to seven different publishers. 
Notwithstanding his habits, he was employed by 
some religious publishers. This miserable man 
died in St. Giles's workhouse, December 183 1, 
and was buried by Mr. Green, of Will's Coffee- 
house, Lincoln's Inn Fields, who had formerly 
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been his shipmate. He left a wife and family^ 
who are provided for by Lord Redesdale. 

The following extract from '' Johnny New-^ 
combe in the Navy" gives an accurate description 
of the ceremony of crossing the line. 

The ooon-tide sun shone fierce and bright, 
No cloud, no sail appeared in sight; 
The novices, who nothing knew, 
Composed one- third of all the crew : 
When suddenly commenced the row, 
By Neptune hailing o'er the how ; 
Demanding loud the frigate's name. 
And whither hound, and whence she came* 
When certified of these, he said, 
That some who ne'er had forfeit paid. 
He guess'd there were on board, and he 
Had therefore come himself to see. 

Three lusty cheers his entrance greeted, 
And on a grating car they seated 
Both him and brawny Amphitrite, 
Her on the left side-^him the right. 
The naval God look'd stern and big, 
In sinnct robe and oakum wig. 
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And bore for trident of command 
The cook's tormentors * in his hand ; 
His yoke-mate cut no dirty caper 
In diadem of cartridge-paper. 
A seal-skin cestus too her waist 
And bunting petticoat embraced ; 
Their faces both might well be said 
To blaze with whitewash and port-red. 

Them Triton followed with the list 
Of strangers in his tarry fist ; 
Their Ocean Majesties and train 
Now launch from forecastle amain, 
Along the gangway, till they check 
Their progress on the quarter-deck. 
Then Neptune grimly turned his quid. 
First ask'd the captain '' How he did?'' 
Then added, *' he had learn'd as how 
That some galoots,f who ne'er till now 
Had made across the Line a trip. 
Were stow'd away on board his ship ; 
And these he wish'd should undergo 
The question, in the waist below." 

• Meat-fork. 
f Greenhorn, hawbuck, &cc. Utma of oontempt. 
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Now, we must tell you, on the waist 
A mighty wash-deck tah was placed. 
Full of salt water, with a hoard 
Laid neatly 'cross it, to afford 
A seat for each unlearned wight 
Who 'd not the signs and tokens right. 
A barher, with terrific scrowl. 
Beside it stood, and held a bowl 
With lather form'd of old bilge-water — 
Brine — ^lime-juice — lam p-oil — other matter, 
Which you may guess — ^tar — soot — and slush— 
Stirr'd with a monstrous painting-brush. 
This, in his left — his better hand 
A twelve-inch razor did expand. 
Still less beholden to the gprinder 
Than those immortalized by Pindar, 
For, once an iron hoop, its jaw 
Was jagg'd like any cross-cut saw ; 
And what its use was you shall see, 
If you pursue our history. 



The ceremonies now begun. 

And all the Greenhorns one by one 
Were cited solemnly to meet 
The ordeal of the shaving-seat. 

G 
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To hunt the missing out, a band 
Of stout familiars ready stand — 
And, Yaith, they found enoagb to do. 
With ferretting the store-rooms through : 
For many, driven by their fears. 
Sought refuge on the wings aud tiers ; 
And, struggling, from their dens were lugged, 
Like badgers forth by terriers tugg'd. 
And when our hero came in play. Sir, 
Pat Shaugnessy held brush and razor. 
The myrmidons, around him placed, 
Unrigged him upward from the waist. 
And throned him quickly, tho' untoward. 

Above the tub upon the board. 

Confined by many a giant grasp, 



He could not flinch, he dared not gasp. 
For Shaughnessy, with ape-like grace. 
The paint-brush flourished o'er his face, 
Mouth, nose, and ears : the lather horrid. 
Scarce left unsmear'd his eyes and forehead*. 
So fix'd was he, he could not shrink. 
Or 'scape from either taste or drink ; 
For, if he oped his mouth for breath. 
The brush was popp'd between his teeth. 
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At leagth bis jaws were doom'd to feel 
The titillation of the steel — 
Or, rather iron — for we said 
Before, that of a hoop 'twas inade.L 
John wriggled, roar'd, and swore his chtm 
Would not retain one inch of skin ; 
When (either thro' design or blnoder) 
The plank he sat on, slipp'd from under« 
Like Parson Adams,* in he weBt, 
And thought they now in earnest meant 
To soak his soul out of his corpus. 
And flounced and blew like any porpoise. 
That was not all-^for as he- scour'd 
Along the waist, a deluge pour'd 
From booms and boats, of water down 
By buckets full upon his crown : 
Tet more did Johnny shiver and jump. 
When he was handed to the hand-pump ; 
And forced on wedge and hammer both, 

To take a sort of Highgate oath. 

- He took it, and across the eyes 
The engine took him by surprise ; 

* Vide Joseph Andrew*i 
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And Amee ! the bvieketSy kids, and kegs. 
Again capdzed him off his legs. 



Thus fhey went on — and when the snn 
Reclined, the rites were scarcely done. 
To this rude season of alamiy 
Succeeded one of leng^en'd calm ; 
The shaven were awhile derided. 
But, by degrees, the laugh subsided. 



To conclude with another specimen^ from 
Canto 11. 

We fancy, in the mom of life, 

New hours are with new pleasures rife : 

Tho' in the present naught we find. 

We think the prize is yet behind ; 

And still deluded, still we grope 

Our darkling way — ^the slaves of Hope ! 

Still winds our pilgrim path below 

Through cbequer'd scenes of hope and woe! 

Diseases, dangers, cares assail 

Our tenure of existence frail ; 
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Nor Honour's pride, nor Beauty's bloom, 

Can shun th' inevitable tomb ! 

(The tomb we mean, where low and high 

The carcases of landsmen lie ; 

For sailors, soldiers, oftener go 

To feast the shark, or glut the crow.) 

'Tis in the vale of life we feel 

The truth Hope labours to conceal. 

We earlier may indeed believe 

I 

The tale, but still ourselves deceive, 
Till Death's stern 'larum bids us ope 
Our eyelids from the dream of Hope : 
Then, only then we feel, we know 
That all is vanity below. 
Oh ! sterner still that strife must be, 
If, in the conflict, Hope sh<)uld flee ! 
Nor with her flag of light illume 
Another world beyond the tomb. 
Thus Hope we find, from first to end, 
Man's only constant, earthly friend — 
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CHARLES CROCKER. 



If he is ft good tnd amiable Bum* be will be both the better and 
the ha];>iner for writing yeraee. 

SOVIVXY. 



Charles Crocker was bom at Chichester the 
22nd of June> 1797. His advantages of education 
were of a very limited nature, his parents being 
poor, and having a large family : he was admitted 
by the kindness of friends to the Grey Coat School 
at Chichester, where he continued four yeiu^, learn- 
ing to write and read tolerably, and receiving some 
instruction in the elementary rules of arithmetic. 
Here too were sown the seeds of those religious 
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fmnciples whick supplied comfort and consolation 
amid trials and difficulties in after-life. 

As soon as he could read, he made himself 
acquainted with the few books within his reach^ 
viz. the Bible, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim's 
Progress. Between eleven and twelve years old 
be was apprenticed to a shoe-mak^n As the 
sedentary labour necessary in this kind of employ- 
m^it, while it keeps the hands fully engaged, 
gives little or no exercise to the mental faculties, 
it may be thought rather favourable than other- 
wise to the improvement of his mind. Reading 
now became his favourite amusement, and books 
his dearest, and generally his only, companions ; 
the few short intervals of leisure which fell to his 
lot being eagerly devoted to the perusal of them. 
** But poetry," he says, '* always claimed my 
fondest regard; and by reading some good poetry, 
and a few works of criticism which I occasionally 
met with, I acquired a relish for the productions of 
genius and taste, and even began to think of ma- 
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king verses myself; but soon perceived I had many 
things to learn before I could compose with regu- 
larity and correctness. I now discovered there was 
such a thing as grammar^ ^nd that some know- 
ledge of its rules was essential to my purpose: 
I therefore purchased an English grammar^ and 
secretly and assiduously commenced the study of 
it. Many a time was the book thrown aside in 
despair — ^taken up again, and its contents com- 
mitted to memory, but with little success — ^till at 
length by patient perseverance I learnt to dis- 
tinguish nouns from verbs," &c. &c. 

It was always his practice to compose while at 
work or in his walks, and write his verses down 
when at leisure, if deemed worthy of preservation. 

About this time he chanced to hear Thelwall 
deliver a lecture on Milton and Shakspeare, and 
of him learnt more of the art of versification 
than could probably have ever been acquired by 
reading: he now became possessed of Dr. Blaii's 
Lectures on Rhetoric, and several other books. 
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Shortly after a friend lent him The Elements of 
Moral Science; Beattie's Minstrel, with his life 
written by Sir William Forbes. 

Haying served his seven years' apprenticeship, 
which was before the age of nineteen, he paid a 
visit to some relations in the Isle of Purbeck in 
Dorsetshire. Nature there appeared in forms of 
beauty and grandeur quite new to him, and he 
had leisure to contemplate and enjoy them. On 
his return home he commenced work as a journey- 
man shoemaker, spending his evenings and leisure- 
hours in reading. He could now afford to hire 
books from the circulating library, occasionally 
buying one or two ; and in time became possessed 
of the poetical works of Milton, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, ColUns, and others. Many of the best 
passages in these poems he committed to memory, 
repeating them while at work. 

Naturally fond of domestic enjoyments, he now 
began to think of settling for Ufe, and accordingly 
married. The union was most happy in every 
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respect except duration^ for in two years he was 
left 2^ widower/with the care of an infant daughter 
on his hands. This threw a shade of sadness 
over several succeeding yearsi, durii^ which time 
some of his poems were written. In the preface 
to one of his volumes^ he says : '^ I wish it to be 
understood, that I have no idea of again becoming 
an author by profession, it is more than probable 
I shall never again appear in this character. The 
occupation by which I have hitherto procured 
subsistence for my family, is, in my opinion, not 
less honourable, (considering my condition in life,) 
and far more likely to be attended with success, 
than the precarious pursuits of literature." 



NEW YEAR'S EVE. 



Farewell old year! thy destiu'd race 
Will quickly have a close, 

And thou among thy forefathers 
Wilt sink into repose: 
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But ere to 4ark oblivion's shore 

Thy spirit wings its flighty 
I fain would take thee by the hand. 

And kindly say — Good night I 



For though fby lapse hath given birth 

To many a stormy hour. 
Though sighs and tears have marked the reign 

Of pain's subduing power ; 
Tet hath the scene full oft been deck'd 

In sunshine ancl delight ; 
A thousand joys my heart hath known, 

But all are past — Good night ! 



And though with thee thou bear away. 

From life's still cherish'd store. 
Days, weeks, and months, a numerous train, 

That can return no more ; 
Tet will the loss prove gain to those 

Who walk in Truth's fair light. 
It brings them nearer to their home 

And promised rest — Good night ! 
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We part to meet no more, old friend. 

Then let us part in peace ; 
Thou speedest to eternity. 

Where strife and discord cease — 
And I, if future years be mine, 

How swift soever ^heir flight. 
Will strive their purpose to fulfil, 

Then wish them all — Good night! 



MONODY 

ON THE DEATH OF AN IDIOT GIRL. 

Oft hath the muse in mournful numbers sung 
Death's triumphs o'er the beautiful and young, 
And snatching, as the spoiler bore away. 
To the dark tomb his unresisting prey, 
The fading charm of beauty once so strong. 
Embalmed the relic in immortal song : 
And well the fair memorial could impart 
Sweet solace to distressed affection's heart ; 
For there with tearful eye she might retrace 
Each beaming virtue; each still breathing grace ; 
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And 'mid her musings — painful, tho' refined — 
Emotions sweet, yet sad, pervade her mind. 
Thus gifted bards have sung and giv'n to fame 
The lasting record of full many a name, 
Whose glowing talents, loveliness, or worth, 
Insured the immortality of earth. 

No blaze of charms extinct demands my strain. 
No poignant sorrow bids my muse complain. 
No blasted hopes, no cruel stroke of fate. 
But pity claims it for th' unfortunate. 
Fain would my verse, if verse of mine had power, 
Prolong the date of one, whose final hour, 
(An hour of triumph less, far less to death, 
Than to the victim who resign'd her breath,) 
Drew forth no tears save those of thankfulness, 
And scarce could rouse a feeling of distress. 
Where deepest her sad image was impressed, 
E'en in her parent's ever-anxious breast. 

Evil and few Maria's days have been. 
For Reason's ray divine ne'er cheered the scene 
Of her brief sojourn : not one favouring smile 
Did Fortune deign her passage to beguile ; 
But all the ills that on the footsteps press 
Of poverty extreme, and wretchedness, 
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Beset her patby while she snconscions quite 
Perceived them not, Dor knew her hapless plight. 
Surely the Power that circumscribed her bliss. 
In his kind Providence appointed this ; 
Else had we never seen the glowing trace 
Of pleasure that oft lighted up her face^ 
Nor heard the long loud bursts of merriment. 
That spoke her bosom*s peace, her soul's: aontent 

Hard-fated maid 1 thy little joys and woes 
Are past, and thou art sunk into repose ; 
Thy spirit, long depressed and overcast. 
Hath burst its clayey prison, and at laAt, 
Emancipated, holds its shining way 
To realms of endless happiness and day. 
Oh, deem not this presumption, ye who bow 
At Wisdom's awful shrine, whose bosoms glow 
With fervent love of truth's exalted lore ; 
For tho' the maid in intellect was poor, 
Tho' to no purpose she might seem to live. 
Yet mark the verdict Truth and Reason give, 
'< Mankind but live to prove Heaven's bounteous care 
But not alike all seem that bliss to share, — 
While joyous sunshine gilds the path of one, 
Thro' gloomy glades auothftt'a course may run,*- 
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fiut ' all is well ' — so wills indulgent Heaven, — 
Much shall not be required, where much hath not been 
given." 



ON MY DAUGHTER'S BIRTH-DAY. 

How sweet it is, O time ! to mark thy course, 

When each advancing step unveils to sight 
Some new-bom grace, some spreading charm, whose force 

Fills the warm heart with genuine delight. 
'Tis thus in spring, when all is new and bright. 

And brighter still is each succeeding day. 
And thus the morn of life, whose gradual light 

Spreads and awakens beauties fresh and gay. 
Fawny, my gentle child, while I survey 

Thy face, and prove a parent joy and care, 
I feel that I shall never cease to pray 

That thou mayst be as good as thou art fair. 
Thro' all the changes of life's varied way, 

•* God bless my child !" shall ever be my prayer. 
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THE GRAVE. 

If earth contains one spot we hold more dear 

Than aught its brightest prospects e'er disclose, 
That sacret spot is the green hillock, where 

Departed merit finds his long repose. 
There, while fond memory, with reverted eye, 

Glances o'er days and pleasures past away, 
Prompting the ever-ready tear and sigh, 

We yield at once to sorrow's painful sway: 
But not unmix'd with pleasure is that pain. 

The thought that they who die in hope are blest ; 
The sweet assurance that we yet again 

Shall meet in realms of everlasting rest, 
Shall sorrow's drooping children still sustain. 

And whisper comfort to the afflicted breast. 
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ROBERT TANNAHILL. 

It may be said, that a Song is necessarily a trifling matter ; but, 
f good, it is a trifle of at least a different sort, and to make even 
I trifle perfect or agreeable, should satisfy a moderate ambition. 

Barry Cornwall. 

Robert Tan-nahill was bom at Paisley in 
Renfirewshire^ on the 3rd June 1774^ of parents in 
the lower walks of life. His education extended 
only, to reading, writing, and a little arithmetic : 
by his own efforts he acquired, at a later period 
of his life, a knowledge of grammar. He was 
early apprenticed to the trade of weaving, at 
which he continued to gain 'a livelihood till the 
time of his death. Of a modest and timid dis* 
position — 

Alopg the cool sequester'd rale of life 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way. 

U 
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He resided during almost the whole of his un- 
eventful life in his native town^ where the pub- 
lication of some of his miscellaneous poems^ of 
very unequal merit, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of some literary persons, among whom 
was Mr. R. A. Smith, of acknowledged talent, as 
a composer of music, and to whose influence the 
world is indebted for many beautiful lyrical efiii- 
sions from the pen of Tannahill ; some of whose 
songs Mr. Smith having set to music, as ^' Jesse 
the Flower of Dumblane," &c. it greatly assisted 
in bringing them into public notice. 

Robert Bums had already occupied the ground 
of Song-writing, and he must be accounted ik) 
common man whov could pour forth effusions, 
w:hi,ch have divided public applause with so great 
a genius. Tannahill has effected this, most of his 
songs having become very popular. Though 
Bums far surpassed his brother poet in genius, he 
was inferior to him in simple energy, feeling, 
pathos, and exquisite tenderness* 
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Tannabill used to declare, that one of the most 
^tifying tributes ever paid to his genios was^ 
irhen taking a solitary walk in the cool of a sum- 
mer's evening, he had his musings interrupted by 
the sweet voice of a country girl, singing his 
favourite ballad : — 

''We'll meet beside the dusky glen on yon burn side.*' 

^* This,^ said he, '^ was one of the most deUghtfiil 
moments of my life :" he beheld in it a promise of 
future faipe, and hailed it as a pledge of the 

f 

ising popularity of his Songs. He received be- 
fore bis death a visit from James Hogg, the Et- 
;rick Shepherd. There was something romantic in 
the pilgrimage of Ae Mountain Bard, to feel and 
see— -to converse and ei^oy the fellowship of one 
whose heatt, like his own, was gifled with the 
'* magic voice of song ;" they spent the pight in 
each other's company. Tannahill convoyed Hc^g 
on the following morning halfway to Glasgow, 
where thpy parted. " Farewell," 8aidT%&ii^Vc&\ 
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*^we shall jiever meet again: — fiurewell, I shall 
never see you more ! " These words were too soon 
verified by his death, which took place on the 
17th May 1810. He lies buried in his native 
town, and it was lately proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

The following appears to have been produced 
when his powers were more cultivated. It pos- 
sesses great tenderness : — 

I mark'd a gem of pearly dew, 
While wand'riDg near yon misty fountain, 
Which bore the tender flower so low, 
It dropp'd it off into the fountain : 
So thou hast wrung this gentle heart. 
Which, in its core, was proud to wear thee ; 
Till drooping sick beneath thy art. 
It sighing found it could not bear thee. 

Adieu thou faithless fair ! unkind, 
Thy falsehood dooms that we must sever ; 

Thy TOWS were as the passing wind. 
That fans the fl.oVt> then dies for ever ! 
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And think not that this gentle heart, 
Tho' in its core 'twas proud to wear thee, 

Shall longer droop beneath thy art, 
No, cruel fair ! — it cannot hear thee ! 
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MICHAEL BRUCE. 



Blessed be the gracious Power who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind !— ^ 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing 
Their mutual feelings in the opening Spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend. 

Cribbi. 



Michael Bruce is a name scarcely known on 
this side of the Tweed, and nearly forgotten in his 
native land. A volume of poems, published by his 
friends at Edinburgh, in the year 1807, and a 
paper written by Lord Craig, in the 36th Number 
of the Mirror, a Scottish periodical work in 1779, 
are the only records of the worth and talents of 
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this amiable man, which haye been preserved. — 
The following brief sketch cannot be better given 
than in the language of Mr. Logan, the eloquent 
author of two volumes of Sermons, and of several 
interesting Poems, who kindly superintended the 
publication which introduced Bruce to the hterary 
world. 

^' He was bom in a remote village in Kinross- 
shire, and descended from parents remarkable for 
nothing but the innocence and simplicity of their 
lives. They however had the penetration to dis* 
cover in their young son a genius superior to the 
common, and had the merit to give him a liberal 
education. From his earliest years he manifested 
the most sanguine love of letters, and afterwards 
made eminent progress in many bi*anches of lite*^ 
rature : but poetry was his daily study — ^the poets 
his perpetual companions. He read their works 
with avidity; he caught their spirit as well as their 
manner ; and though he sometimes imitated their 
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style, lie was a poet from inspiration: no less 
amiable as a man than valuable as a writer, en-^ 
dued with good-nature and good sense — humane^ 
friendly, benevolent — ^he loved his friends, and 
was beloved by them with a degree of ardour, 
which is only experienced in the era of youth and 
innocence. It was during the summer vacations 
of the college that he composed his Various 
poems. If images of nature that are beautiful 
and new— if sentiments warm from the heart, 
interesting and pathetic — ^if a style chaste with 
ornament and elegant with simplicity — ^if these, 
and many other beauties of nature and art, are 
allowed to constitute true poetic merit, the poems 
of Michael Bruce will stand high in the judgment 
of men of taste. After the author had finished 
his course of philosophy at Edinburgh, he was 
seized with a consumption, of which he died 
about the twenty-first year of his age." 
It must be confessed, that Mr. Logan is mf- 
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ficiently laudatory in this brief memoir of his 
friend* We must allow, however, for the gene- 
rous warmth of his aiSection, and his disinterested 
concern to benefit the aged mother of the deceased 
poet ; yet another and no mean pen has written 
of Bruce in a similar strain. 

After a few paragraphs which ajBTectingly re- 
present the empire of death over the persons of 
all mankind, and over the fame of many who^ but 
for its unrelenting severity, might have lived to 
distinguish themselves. Lord Craig observes-^ 
" Poverty in many, and untoward calamity in 
others, have ' chilled the genial current of the 
soul,' and numbers have been cut olBT by prema- 
ture death, in the midst of projects and ambition. 
How many may there have been in the ages that 
are passed, how many may exist at this very 
moment, who, with all the talents fitted to shine 
in the world, to guide or instruct it, may by some 
-secret misfortune have had their minds depressed^ 
or the fire of their genius extinguished !'' 
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His lordship then remarks, that he had been 
led into this train of reflection from the perusal of 
Brace's poems; and, adverting to the simple facts 
in his life already recorded, thus proceeds : — 

** Nothing, methinks, has more the power of 
awakening benevolence, than the consideration of 
genius thus depressed by situation — suffered to 
pine in obscurity, and sometimes, as in the case 
of this unfortunate young man, to perish, it may 
be for want of those comforts and conveniences 
which might have fostered a delicacy of frame, or 
of mind, ill calculated to bear the hardships which 
poverty lays on both. For my own part, I never 
pass the place, (a little hamlet skirted with a 
circle of old ash-trees, about two miles from Kin- 
ross,) where Michael Bruce resided — I never look 
on his dwelling, I never find myself in that spot, 
but I stop my horse involuntarily, and, looking 
on the window which the honeysuckle has now 
almost covered, in the dream of the moment I 
picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the 
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mansion — I wish that he were alive, and that I 
were a great man, to have the luxury of visiting 
him there, and of bidding him be happy. I can- 
not carry my readers thither ; but that they may 
share some of my feelings, I will present them 
vdth an extract from the last poem in the little 
volume before me, which, from the subject, can- 
not fail of touching the heart of every man who 
reads it." 
Mr. Logan thus introduces the subject : — 
'' A young man of genius, in a deep consump- 
tion, at the age of twenty-one, feeling himself 
every moment declining faster, is an object suf- 
ficiently interesting ; but how much must every 
feeling on the occasion be heightened, when we 
know that this person possessed so much dignity 
and composure of mind, as not only to contem- 
plate his approaching fate, but even to write a 
poem on the subject ! " viz. 
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AN ELEGY. 

TO SPRING. 



'Tis past — the iron North has spent his rage, 
Stern Winter now resigns the length'ning day ; 

The stormy howling of the winds assuage. 
And warm o'er other western breezes play. 

Of genial heat and cheerful light the source. 
From southern climes beneath another sky, 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden course, 
Before his beams all noxious rapours fly* 

Far to the North grim Winter draws his train 
To his own clime, to Zembla's frozen shore ; 

Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign. 
Where whirlwinds madden, and where tempestgroar 

Loosed from the bands of frost, the rerdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green ; 

Again puts forth her flow'rs, and all around 
Smiling, the cheerful face of Spring is seen. 
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Behold ! the trees new-deck their withered boughs, 
Their ample leaves the hospitable plane ; 

The taper elm, the lofty ash disclose ; 
The blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. 

The lily of the vale, of flow'rs the queen, 
Puts on her robe : she neither sew'd nor spun ; 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun. 

Soon as o'er eastern hills the morning peers. 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings ; 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers. 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she sings. 

On the green furze, clothed o'er with golden blooms. 
That fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes, 
While o'er the wild his broken notes resound. 

While the sun joumies down the western sky, 
Along the greensward mark'd with Roman mound^ 

Beneath the blithsome shepherd's watchful eye 
The cheerful lambkins dance and ftiik vc^-^xA^ 
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/ 
No,w is the timef for those who wisdom lore. 

Who love to walk in Virtue's flow'ry road, 

AloDg the lovely paths of Spring to rove. 

And follow Nature up to Nature's God* 

Thus have I walk'd along the dewy lawn. 
My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn ; 

Before the lark I 've sung the beauteous dawn. 
And gather'd health from all the gales of room. 

And ev'n when Winter chill'd the aged year, 
I wander'd lonely o'er the hoary plain ; 

Tho' frosty Boreas warn'd me to forbear, 
Boreas with all his tempests warn'd in vain. 

Then, Sleep feny nights, and Quiet bless'd my days ; 

I fear'd no loss — my mind was all my store ; 
No anxious wishes e'er disturb'd my ease, 

Heay'n gave content and health — I ask'd no more. 

Now Spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years.have known ; 

Dim in my breast Life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
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StartiDg and sbiv'riDg in th' inconstant wind. 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was — 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined. 
And count the silent moments as they pass — 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead. 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest 

Oft morning-dreams presage approaching fate. 
And morning-dreams, as poets tell, are true ; 

Led by pale ghosts I enter Death's dark gate. 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu ! 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe, 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore — 

The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 

Enough for me the church-yard's lonely mound ; 
Where Melancholy with still Silence reigns. 

And the rank grass wayes o'er the cheerless gronnd. 
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There let me wander at the shut of eve^ 
When Sleep sits dewy on the laborer's eyes ; 

The world and all its busy follies leaye. 
And talk with Wisdom where my Dapknii * lies. 

There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 
When Death shall shut these weary aching eyes ; 

Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night ^s gone, and the last mom arise! 

* A youthful friend, to whose memory Bruce composed > 
monody. 
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JAMES BROWN, 

THE DURHAM POET. 

Pray do not mock me, 
I am a very foolish, fond, old man, 
Fourscore and upwards. 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Shakspeare. 

This singular personage was well known for many 
years to the inhabitants of Northumberland and 
Durham, and few men, perhaps, have figured on 
the stage of the world more remarkable for their 
peculiarities and eccentricities. 

Of the early part of James Brown's life little is 
known that can be depended upon; but it has been 
asserted that he was bom at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
If so, it is probable he left that town at a 

I 
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very early age^ for none of the proyincialisms of 
the lower order of inhabitants of Berwick could 
be observed in his speech; and had he resided 
there for any length of time^ he must impercep- 
tibly have imbibed the vulgar dialect. Certain; 
however, it is that^ when a young man, he resided in 
that ^^ fashionable^^ part of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
denominated " The Side," where he kept a rag- 
shop, and was in the habit of attending the fairs 
in the neighbourhood with clothes ready-made for 
sale. During his residence in Newcastle his first 
wife died. Of this person he always spoke in 

terms of affection, and to the loss of whom it was 

» 
probably owing that his mind became disturbed, 

and from an industrious tradesman he soon be- 
came a fanatic. A few years after her decease he 
married a Miss Richardson, of Durham, a respec- 
table, though very eccentric, character, and who 
survived him a year. This woman being possessed 
of a theatre and some other little property in 
Durham; he removed to that city to reside. 
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When Brown first devoted himself to the muses 
is uncertain ; but about thirty-five years ago he 
lived at Newcastle, styling himself the poet-laureate 
of that place, and published a poem explanatory 
of a chapter in the Apocalypse, which was 
'• adorned*' with a hideous engraving of a beast 
with ten horns : of this plate he always spoke in 
terms of rapture. It has been asserted that this 
engraving was designed by the bard ; but as 
Brown, though a poet, never laid claim to the 
character of an artist, it is probable he had no 
hand in its manufacture ; but that it was the work 
of some of those hoaxing finends, who deceived 
him by their tricks, and rendered his life a plea- 
sure. Their ingenious fictions prevented his dwell- 
ing on scenes, the remembrance of which could 
not but embitter his existence; and it is but justice 
to his numerous hoaxers to assert, that without 
their pecuniary assistance he would have often 
been in want of the common necessaries of life. 
Though credulous, he was honest ; though poor. 
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possessed of many virtues ; and while they laughed 
at the fancies of the visionary, the man was re- 
spected. 

Brown once indulged a gentleman in Durham 
with a sight of the drawing alluded to ; and on a 
loud laugh, at what the poet esteemed '* the very 
perfectioi;! of terrific sublimity/' was told, " he 
could be no Christian^ or he would not dare deride 
a Scriptural drawing, which the angel Gabriel had 
approved ! " 

Brown's poetry was chiefly of a serious nature 
(at least it was intended to be so): levity and 
satire were not his ybr^e. Like Dante, his imagina- 
tion was gloomy: he delighted to describe the 
torments of hell ; the rattling of the chains, and 
the screams of the damned : the mount of Sisy- 
phus was his Parnassus ; the Styx, his Helicon ; 
and the pale forms that flit by Lethe's billows, the 
muses that inspired his lay. 

His poems consisted chiefly of prophecies, and 
rhapsodies, suggested by some part of the sacred 
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volume^ of the contents of which he had an asto- 
nishing recollection. When at the advanced age of 
ninety-two, it was almost impossible to quote any 
passage of Scripture to him without his remember- 
ing the book, chapter, and frequently the verse 
from whence it was taken. Of his poetry (though 
in his favourite city he has left many imitators,) 
nothing can be said in praise; it had, in truth, 
*' neither rhyme nor reason/' His song, like that 
of the witches in Thalaba, was '' an unintelligible 
song*' to all but the writer, on whose mind, in read- 
ing it, to use the words of one of our modem poets, 
'' meaning flashed like strong inspiration.'' Our 
author s last and, as he esteemed it, his best work 
— ^his " monumentum are perennius/^ was a pam- 
phlet published in Newcastle in 1820, by Preston 
and Heaton, at the reasonable price of one shilling ; 
for, unlike his brother bards. Brown never publish- 
ed in an expensive form, being convinced that merit 
would not lie hid, though concealed in a pamphlet ; 
bat, like Terence's beauty, diu latere non potest ; 
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and that nonsense^ though printed in quarto, with 
the types of a Davison, would he still unnoticed 
and neglected. On his once being shown the 
quarto edition of the *' White Doe,*' and told that 
he ought to publish in a similar manner, his an- 
swer was, that " none but the devil's poets needed 
fine clothes !" The pamphlet above alluded to 
was entitled *^ Poems on Military Battles, Naval 
Victories^ and other important subjects, the most 
extraordinary ever penned: a Thunderbolt shot 
from a Lion's Bow at Satan's Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of the Devil, and the Kingdom of this 
World; reserving themselves in darkness for the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, as Jude the 
servant of God declareth. By James Brown, P. L." 
This singular work was decorated with a whole- 
length portrait of the author treading on the 
*' Devil's Books," and blowing a trumpet to 
alarm sinners : it was, he used to say, the work 
of a junior pupil of the ingenious Mr. Bewick. 
During the contest for Durham in 1820 a num- 
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ber of copies of an election squib written by a 
humble individual connected with a northern 
newspaper, and entitled '' A Sublime Epistle, 
poetic and politic, by James Brown, P. L./* was 
sent him for distribution. These, after printing an 
explanatory address on the back of the title, 
wherein he called himself S. S. L. D. ; i. e. the 
** Slayer of Seven Legions of Devils," and dis- 
owned the authorship, he turned to his own emo- 
lument by seUing at sixpence a copy. 

In religious affairs Brown was extremely super- 
stitious: he believed in every mad fanatic who 
broached opinions contrary to reason and sense : 
the vnlder the theory, the more congenial to 
his mind. He was successively a believer in 
Wesley, Buchan, Huntington, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and Joanna Southcote, and would proba- 
bly have become a ranter, had he lived longer. 
He was a great reader. The Bible, of which he had 
a very old and curious pocket edition in black 
letter,* was his favourite work: next to that he 
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esteemed Alban Butler's wonderful ** lives of the 
Saints;'' to every relation of which he gave implicit 
credit; though, strange to say, he was in his con- 
versation always violent against the idolatries of 
the Catholic church. 

When Brown was a follower of Mr. Buchan, 
he used to relate that he fasted forty days and 
forty nights; and it is to this subject that vete- 
rinary Doctor Marshall, of Durham, his legiti- 
mate successor, alludes in the following lines of 
an elegy he wrote on the death of his brother^poet 
and friend : 

** He fasted forty days and nights, 
When Mr. Buchan put to rights 

The wicked, for a wonder ; 
And not so much, it has been thought. 
As weigVd the button on his coat 

He took, to keep sin under." 

Brown was very susceptible of flattery, and was 
constantly receiving letters in rhyme, purporting 
to come from Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
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Southey, Wilson^ and other celebrated poets^ 
with communications in prose from the King of 
England, the Emperor of Morocco, the Sultan of 
Persia, &c. All of these he believed to be genuine, 
and was in the habit of showing as curiosities to 
his friends^ who were frequently the real authors. 

In 1831 Brown received a large parchment 
signed G. R., attested by Messrs. Canning and 
Peel, to which was suspended a large unmeaning 
seal, which he believed to be the Great Seal of 
Great Britain. This document purported to be a 
patent of nobihty, creating him ^' Baron Durham of 
Durham, in the County Palatine of Durham." 
It recited that this title was conferred on him in 
consequence of a translation of his works having 
been the means of converting the Mogul Empire! 
From that moment he assumed the name and 
style of " Baron Brown,*' and had a wooden box 
made for the preservation of his patent. 

Of the poetic pieces which Brown was in the 
habit of receiving, many were close imitations of 
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the authors whose names were affixed to them, 
and evinced that the writers were capable of bet- 
ter things. One ^* from Mr. Coleridge" was a 
respectable burlesque of the '' Ancient Mariner f 

and began — 

It is a lion's trumpeter, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

Another, •* from Mr. Wilson/* commenced. 

Poetic dreams float round me now, 
My spirit, where art thou ? 
Oh, art thou watching the moonheam's smile. 
Or the groves of palm on an Indian isle ? 
Or dost thou hang over the lovely main, 
And lost to the hoatswain's boisterous strain ? 
Or dost thou sail on sylphed wings, 

Through liquid fields of air ? 

Or, riding on the clouds afar, 
Dost thou gaze on the beams of the evening star, 

So beautiful and so fair ? 
O no, O no, sweet spirit of mine. 
Thou art uttering a holy strain divine, &c. 
But oA UU Brown, &c. 
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A piece '* from Walter Scott'* opened with — 

The heath-cock shrill his clarion hlew 

Among the heights of Benvenue, 
And fast the sportive echo flew 

Adown Glenavin's yale ; 
But louder, louder was the knell 

Of Brown's Northumhrian penance-hell ; * 
The noise was heard on Norham fell, 

And rung through Tiviotdale. 

These burlesques were chiefly produced by the 
law and medical students in Newcastle and Dur- 
ham, and the young men of the Catholic College 
of Ushaw near the latter place. Brown being 
once congratulated on his numerous respectable 
correspondents, the old man said that he had an ac- 
quaintance far superior to any of his earthly ones, 
and no less a person than the Angel Gabriel^ 

* Ringing the penance-hell was an expression which frequently 
occurred in his writings — as, 

" We toU'd the Devil's penance-heU. 
And warned you to keep from HeU/' &c. 

The " penance-heir* occurs three or four times in each of his 
sereral poems. 
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who, he stated, brought him letters from 
Joanna Southcote. This ^^ Gabriel" was a young . 
West Indian, then residing in Durham, who used 
to dress himself in a sheet with goose wings on his 
shoulders, and visit the poet at night with letters, 
purporting to be written to him by the far-famed 
prophetess. 

Amongst Brpwn's strange ideas, one was that 
he was immortal ! Under this delusion, when ill, 
he refused all medical assistance ; and it induced 
him at the age of ninety to sell the little property 
which he acquired by marriage for a paltry guinea 
a week, to be paid during the life of himself and 
Mrs. Brown, and the life of the survivor. The 
property he parted from in consideration of this 
weekly stipend was a leasehold house in Sadler- 
street, (the theatre having been pulled down soon 
after the erection. of the present one opposite to 
it ;) and the house was conveyed to two Durham 
tradesmen, by whom the allowance was for some 
time regularly paid; but on one of them becoming 
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embarrassed in his circumstances, the payment 
was discontinued, and poor Brown and his aged 
wife were thrown on the world without a farthing, 
at a time when bodily and mental infirmities had 
rendered them incapable of gaining a livelihood. 
After this calamity Brown became for a few 
months an inhabitant of a poor-house, which he 
subsequently left for a lodging.at an obscure inn, 
where, on the 11th of July, 1823, he died in a 
state of misery and penury, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two : his wife expired shortly afterwards 
in the poor-house. 

Such was James !^rown, the Durham poet, who, 
with all his eccentricities, was an honest, harmless, 
and inoffensive old man. 
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ROBERT FRANKUN. 



Poetry opens many sources of tenderness, that lie for erer in 

the roek without it. 

Lanoob. 



Robert Franklin, the author of an interest- 
ing volume, entitled " The Miller's Muse/' was, 
a few years ago, a journeyman miller ; but has 
lately been so far favoured by fortime, as to be- 
come (to use his own homely, but expressive lan- 
guage) " the possessor of the very place, which, 
when a boy, he was unwillingly compelled to leave 
in tears. He is now a master miller at Ferriby 
Sluice, Lincolnshire. 
The ^^ solicitations of his friends," who had 
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seen and approved many small poems from his 
pen, printed in a respectable provincial news- 
paper, whose proprietor interested himself very 
kindly in his behalf, induced him to undertake 
the publication of his little volume, in the preface 
to "which, although he puts in his claim to in- 
dulgence, on the score of his '^ situation in life " 
and of a '^ limited education," stands in far less 
need of it than very many small poets of infinitely 
more lofty pretensions. There is something pleas- 
ing in the following paragraph from his preface: — 
** Should any objection be made to the title of 
the book, (several of the poems having been 
written during my state of servitude,) I can 
assure the reader, if I may be thus allowed to ex- 
press myself, that 1 have been a miller at heart all 
my life ; that my forefathers were millers for ages 
past; and I was brought up at the Port Mill at 
Barrow, till the age of fourteen, where I acquired 
a knowledge of the business, which, perhaps, in 
more mature years, I might never have so effec- 
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tually obtained ; but having no father to protect 
me, and my grandmother, of course, leaning some- 
what more to the inclinations of her own children 
than to those of her grandchild, I was obliged to 
leave the place, and went to live with the Rev. 
Edward Henry Hesleden, Vicar of Barrow." 

'^ Every man to his taste," says the proverb. 
Some poets look for their reward in the smiles of 
their dulcineas ; others in the admiration of the 
world ; whilst not a few are silly enough to trust 
to posterity for the liquidation of their claims: 
but our honest miller acted with greater prudence, 
limiting his hopes to more reasonable bounds, 
and has not been disappointed. How many are 
there who might have saved themselves a host of 
heart-corroding vexations, had they been equally 
moderate in their expectations ! 

The Poems of which Franklin's little volume is 
composed are for the most part devoted to sub- 
jects, either of a ** rural " character, or connected 
with " the domestic affections ; " and it is only 
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when he attempts to soar into a loftier and more 
ethereal atmosphere, that he ceases to be, to a 
certain extent, successful. 

His style appears to have been founded in no 
small degree upon that of Goldsmith, as will be 
seen by the following simple, but beautiful verses, 
forming a portion of the leading poem in the 
book. It is entitled 



MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 

Dear Natire Village, hail ! the seat of mirth, 
Joy of my youth, and witness of my birth. 
Though long a stranger to thy peaceful charms ; 
Though long a wanderer from thy sheltering arms ; 
Though far from thee my wasting years decline, 
Once more receire me — for I 'm truly thine — 
Once more thy rural beauties let me see, 
And with a lover's fondness gaze on thee. 
For oh ! how welcome every scene appears, 
That charm'd the childish mind in earliest years. 
Yon straggling elms that skirt the rising hill, 
The •catter'd hamlets, and the aged mill : 

K 
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The church — the bellg, by distance sweeter made. 
The spreading hawthorn , and the vernal shade^ 
All| ally have charms, and each alike conveys 
The calm delight that crbwn'd my early days. 
Hete lie the grounds, on which we used to play ; 
Here pass'd our sports of innocence away. 
There stands the oak beside the little pool. 
So often Visited when leaving school, 
Where jokes and frolics ^IVd each heart with glee, 
Whilst numbers cut and carved the aged tree. 
Bere too a cheerful group were yearly found, 
When each with straw and sticks-^in bundles round, 
Fed the bright flame beneath November's sky, 
And burnt the effigy of traitor Gwf. 
Where are my playmates now ? ah ! whither fled ? 
Some few are here — some distant, and some dead. 
'Tis thus ita life we find our friendships end. 
And death divides the relative and friend. 
Yes, these are gone ! remember'd when away, 
Whom I had wish'd to meet some future day ; 
Asnd fondiy hoped to shake ere life's decline 
The friendly hands of those who once shook mine. 
But 'tis in vain ; the heart can only mourn. 
Or sigh for hours that neveT may return. 
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Companion's of my youth, who still remaio. 
Who shared with me the j-oys of childhood's reign, 
And eager phased beneath the snmmer sky 
The murmuring bee and harmless butterfly ; 
Who witnessed every game and pastime too— 
I dedicate my humble lines to you ; 
And name those objects that could once impart 
Mirth, joy, and wonder, to my childish heart. 
The rainbow in its rarying colours drest, 
When the big thunder-storm had howl'd to rest, 
The big white cloud, in fancy packs of snow, 
The setting sun that sought the vale below. 
The bush, the hedge, where with inglorious care 
We robb'd, ah ! basely robb'd the feather'd pair. 
The well-known pasture and the meadow gay. 
And many a gambol on the new-made hay. 
The neighbouring fields, o'er which induced to roam, 
We ran to hail the joyful Harvest Home, 
Delighted join'd the cheerful shouting band, 
When the last load moved slowly o'er the land. 
Placed on its top, with green boughs circled round. 
We hail'd the village with redoubled sound ; 
When poor old Edward shook the orchard's bottgh, 
A prize for all the •crambling race beloww 
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The thought of these, and many a faded scene, 
Recall to mind the joy that once had been. 
All speak a language and inform the mind 
Of various pleasures, ever left behind. 

The reader will here trace some trifling imita- 
tions both of Rogers and Bloomfield; but not 
enough to detract from the praise due to the 
author. On such subjects, persons of feeling 
and refinement must write in a great measure 
alike. There is only a certain number of chords 

in the human heart : and it is therefore difficult 

' > 

to evince any marked originality in treating of 
subjects connected with the domestic affections. 

Of a different, but not less pleasing character is 
the following : — 

THE SWALLOW'S RETURN. 

Welcome, welcome feather'd stranger. 

Now the sun hids Nature smile. 
Safe arrived, and free from danger. 

Welcome to out \AooTQiii^ isle ! 
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Still twitter on my lonely roof. 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 
Each morn the recollected proof 

Of time that ever fleets away. 



Sure something more to thee is given 
Than myriads of the feather'd race ; 

Some gift divine, some spark from Heaven, 
That guides thy flight from place to place. 

Still freely come, still freely go. 

And blessings crown thy vigorous wing ; 

May thy ilide flight meet no rude foe, 
Delightful messenger of Spring. 

The visit from Bridlington to Flamboro' Head 
is spirited, but too long for quotation. The 
stanzas in the ** Four Seasons" are also^ on the 
whole, highly meritorious : to the other poems, 
TO. " Waterloo," *' The Blessings of Peace," 
" Napoleon," and the " Convict," Uttle praise 
can be awarded. The '' Murderer" too is some- 
what bombastic ; but the '' Poacher" and the 
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** Sabbath Mom" are worthy of high commen- 
dation. 

May the efforts of Robert Franklin bring 
^^ grist" to his pocket, if not to his mill! and 
may he go on grinding poetry and com until he 
has gained as much pelf and fame as are neces- 
sary to form the summum bonum of his very hum- 
ble expectations ! 
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ROBERT STORY. 



"I'm Parish Clerk." 

Sowo* 



Saoh a soperiority do the parsmts of literature poBsess aboye 
every other occupation, that eyen he who attains bat a medio* 
erity in them, merits the pre-eminence above those that excel 
the most in the common and yalgar professions. 

Hume* 



RoBRRT Story, a self-educated native of Nor- 
tbumberlandy by dint of natural ability and per- 
severing industry^ wrote and published at an 
early age a poem called ^' Harvest Home ;" and 
a few years afterwards ^^ Craven Blossoms." 
Without assistance, he acquired sufficient ac- 
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quaintance with languages to establish for him- 
self the deserved reputation of a good classical 
scholar, and to become the master of a respectable 
school at (Margrave, in Yorkshire^ of which village 
he is now also Parish Clerk. 

The following quaint lines are taken from '' the 
Magic Fountain^ and other Poems/' a volume 
pubUshed by him in 1829. 

Learn next, that I am Parish Clerk — 
A noble office, by St. Mark ! 
It brings me in six guineas clear, 
Besides et ceteras, ev'ry year. 
I waive my Sunday duty, when 
I give the solemn deep Amen ; 
Exalted then to breathe aloud 
The heart-deyotion of the crowd* 
But O, the fun ! when Christmas-chimes 
Have udher'd in the festal times, 
And sent the clerk and parson round 
To pledge th^ir friends in draughts profound ; 
And keep on foot the good old plan, 
-As only clerk and sexton can I 
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Nor less the sport, when Easter sees 

The daisy spring to deck her leas : 

Then, claimed as due by Mother Church, 

I pluck the cackler from the perch. 

Or in its place the shilling clasp 

From gambling dame's slow-opening grasp. 

But Visitation Day ! 'tis thine 

Best to deserye my native line 

Great Day ! the purest, brightest gem 
That decks the fair year's diadem. 
Grand Day ! that sees me costless dine. 
And costless quaff the rosy wine ; 
Till seven churchwardens doubled seem, 
And doubled every taper's gleam ; 
And I — triumphant over time, 
And over tune and over ,rhyme — 

Call'd by the gay convivial throng. 

Lead in full glee the choral song. 

The *' Parish Clerk" could occasionally em- 
ploy his pen on *' graver matters." — 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 

Another year, another year, 

Oh ! who shall see another year ? 

Shalt thoUy old man of hoary head. 

Of eye-sight dim and feehle tread ? 
Expect it not ! — ^Time, pain, and grief. 
Have made thee like an Autumn leaf. 
Ready, by blast or self-decay, 

From its slight hold to drop away 

And some sad mom may gild thy bier, 
Long, long before another year ! 

Another year, another year. 

Oh ! who shall see another year ? 

Shall you, ye young? or you, ye fair? 

Ah ! the presumptuous thought forbear ! 
Within this church-yard's peaceful bounds- 
Come pause and pT)nder o'er the mounds. 
Here beauty sleeps — that verdant length 
Of g^ave contains what once was strength — 
The child — the boy — ^the man — are here : — 
Ye may not see another year. 
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Another year, another year, 

Oh ! who shall see another year? 

— Shall I, whose huming thirst of fame 

No earthly power can quench or tame? 

Alas ! that hnming thirst may soon 

Be o'er, and all heneath the moon 

All my fine yisions fancy wrought, 
And all this.yortex whirl of thought — 
For eyer cease and disappear. 
Ere dawns on earth another year ! 
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WILLIAM HALL, 



To mortal men great loads allotted be, 
But of all packs, no pack like poverty. 

Hbrrick. 



William Hall, or, as he styled himself, ''Anti- 
quarian Hall, Low-Fen-Bill Hall,** or, as he was 
more generally termed by the public, " Old Hall," 
was bom June 1st, 1748, at Willow Booth, a small 
island in the fens of Lincolnshire, near Hickington 
Ease, in the parish of South Kyme, of which 
place he says in his ** Sketches in Rhyme/V 
pubUshed by himself in the decline of life, — 
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Kyme, God knows, 
Where no corn grows, 
Nothing but a little hay, 

And the water comes,* 

t 

And takes it all away. 

His ancestors on the father's side were all '^ fen 
3lodgers/' having liyed there for many gene- 
rations* 

When about four years old he narrowly escaped 
drowning; for, in his own words, he, 

overstretching, took a slip, 



And popp'd beneath a merchant's ship :t 
No soul at hand but me and mother. 
Nor could I call for one or other. 



* Bad poetry (if it be harmless in its intent and tendency) can 
do no hann. Bad criticisni is a much worse thing, because a 
mach more injurious one, both to the self-satisfied writer, kdA the 
assendent reader. It would be difficult to say whether it should 
be treated as an offence against the public to publish yerses, 
which no one is obliged either to purchase or to read. The author 
could not have indulged himself in a more innocent foUy, if folly it 
should deserre to be called.— Soutbxt. 

t A coal-lighter. 
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She, however, at the hazard of her own life, suc- 
ceeded in saving her son's. At eleven years old 
he was sent to school at Brothertoft, for about six 
months, in which time he derived all the edacation 
he ever received. 

He describes his love of learning to be so great, 
that as soon as he could manage a gunning-boat, 
he used to employ his Sundays either in seeking 
for water-fowls' eggs, or to 

— shouve the boat, 
A catching fish, to make a groat ; 
And sometimes with a snare or hook — 
Well, what was 't for? — To buy a book, &c. 

Before he was twenty-one he lost his mother, 
and soon afterwards his father married again. 
Will, himself, took a wife on arriving at man's 
estate, one *' Suke Holmes," and became a goz- 
zard, or keeper and breeder of geese, for which 
the fens were at that time famous throughout the 
kingdom, supplying the London markets with 
fowls, and the warehouses with quills and fea- 
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thers. They had in these parts the barbarous 
CQstom cf plucking the small feathers from the 
live geese five times a year, viz. at Lady-tide, Mid- 
summer, Lammas, Michaelmas, and Martinmas ; 
and the lai^er feather and quills werepull'd twice. 
£ven goslings were not spared ; for it is thought 
that early plucking tends to increase the feathers. 
The number of geese kept by Hall must have been 
very great, for his '* brood geese" alone required 
five coombs of com for daily consumption. 

The inundation to which the fens were then 
liable from breaches, or overflowing of the banks, 
overwhelmed poor Will with difficulties, and 
ruined his property, for we find him complain- 
ing that 

The poor old geese away were flooded 
Till some high lands got lit'rally coated ; 
Nor. did most peasants think it duty 
Them to preserve, but made their booty ; . 
And those who were not worth a goose. 
On otber people's lived profase. 
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After many yicissitudes and changes of resi* 
dence, be settled at Marshland in Norfolk , where 
hU wife practised phlebotomy and midwifenr, 
while he officiated as auctioneer^ &c. &c. — a 
kind of fen Caleb Quotem. He appears to have 
been almost bred to the doctoring profession, for 
his own mother was a good cow doctor, 

And always doctor'd all her own, 
Being cow-leech hoth in flesh and hone. 

His mother-in-law was no less* skilful; for he says, 

She in live stock had took her care. 
And of recipes had ample share ; 
Which I retain unto this day, &c. 

His father-in-law too appears to have been equally 
eminent — 

I married (he continues) Sukey Holmes : her father 
Did more than them put all together ; 
Imparted all his skill to me. 
Farrier, cow-leech, and surgery* 
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He tells of a remarkable accident which closed his 
career as a cow-leech — 

The rheumatism (dreadful charm) 

Had fix'd so close io my left arm, 

So violent throbVd, that without stroke 

To touch — it absolutely broke / 

Went with a spring, made a report, 

And hence in cow-leech spoiled my sport ; 

RemainM so tender, weak, and sore, 

I neyer dare attempt it more. 

Thus disqualified; he removed to Lynn, and, 
opening a shop in Ferry-street^ commenced his 
operations as a purchaser and vender of old books, 
odds and ends, and old articles of various descrip- 
tionS; from whence he obtained the popular appel- 
lation of '• Old Hall." On a board over his door 
he designated his shop the 

*' ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY," 

and thus quaintly announced his establishment to 
the public — 
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'!» LyiiB, Fesnj^-street, 
Where — sboold a strang^er^set Ui^feet— • 
JiiBt cast an eye, read *' Antiquary \*' 
Turn inland but one hour tarry : 
Depend Upon 't, to his surprise, sir. 
He would turn out somewhat the wiser. 

He had^ it appears, great opportunity to indulge 
in '^ Bibliomania/' for he acquired an extensWe 
collection of scarce; curious, and valuable books; 
and became, in fact, the only dealer in *' Old 
Literature" in Lynn. He versified on almost every 
occasion that seemed opportune for giving himself 
and his verses publicity, and in one of his rhy- 
ming advertisements he alphabetised the names of 
Ancient and modem authors by way of catalogue. 
In addition to his book-selling business, he con- 
tinued to practise as an auctioneer. He regularly 
kept a book-stall, &c. in Lynn Tuesday-market ; 
from whence he occasionally knocked down his 
articles to the best bidder, announcing his sales io 

V 

hiB usual whimsical style. 
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Lyim, IS^ Sept. IQIO. 

First Tuesday in the next October, 
(Now do not doubt but we'll be sober,) 
If Providence permits us action, 
You may depend upon 

AnAttction^ 
at the stall, 
That 's occupied by — William Hali. 
To enumerate a task would be ; 
- So best way is to come and see ; 
But not to come too vague an errand, 
We '11 give a sketch which we will warrant. 
' About one hundred books in 4lue lotSf 
And pretty near the same in shoe lasts; 
Coats, waistcoats, breeches, shining buttons, 
Perhaps ten thousand leather cuttings^* 
Sold at per pound ; your lot, but ask it. 
Shall be weighed to you in a basket. 
Some lots of tools to make a try on, 
About one hundred weight of iron. 

»t8, lasts, buttons, and cuttings. This can hardly be de- 
d poetry; but, as it has been well observed, 

Poor Hall's rhymes 
Ware shocking at the best of times. 
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Scales, earthenware, arm-chairs, a tea-nni, 
Tea-chests, a herriog-tub, and so on. 
With various more, that 's onr intention, 
Which are too tedious here to mention. 

N.B. To underceive 'fore you come nigber. 
The duty charged upon the buyer ; 
And should we find we 're not perplexM, 
We '11 keep it up the Tuesday next. 

During repeated visits to his surviving relatives in 
his native fens, he observed the altered appear- 
ance of the scene from the improved method of 
drainage. It had become like " another world," 

and he resolved 

to try 

His talent for posterity, 

and " make a book" under the title of '* The Low 
Fen Journal — to comprise a chain of incidents 
relating to the state of the Fens, from the earliest 
account to the present time." As a specimen of 
the work, he published, in the summer of 1812, an 
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octavo pamphlet of twenty- four pages, called a 
*' Sketch of Local History ;" announcing that, 

If two hundred subscribers will give in their aid, 
The whole of this Journal is meant to be laid 
Under public view, &c. 

This curious melange of odds and ends in prose 
and rhyme, without order or arrangement, con- 
tained a " caution to the buyer:" 

Let any read that will not soil or rend it. 
But should they ask to borrow, pray don't lend it ! 
Advise them, Go and buy, 'twill better suit 
My purpose, and with you prevent dispute. 
With me a maxim 'tis, that he that won't buy, 
Does seldom well regard his neighbour's property ; 
And did you chew the bit, so much as I do. 
From lending books, I think 'twould make you shy too. 

(n the course of the tract he presented to the 
" critics" the following admonitory address: 

Pray, sirs, consider, had you been 
Bred where whole winters nothing's seen 
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B«t naked flood for miles and milesy 
Except a boat that eye beguiles. 
Or coots iu clouds by buzzards teased. 
Tour ear with seeming thunder seized 
From raised decoy — then ducks on flight 
By tens of thousands darken light ; 
None to assist in greatest need, 
Parents but very badly read, 
No conrersations strike the mind, 
But of the lowest, vulgar kind ; 
Five miles from either church or school. 
No coming there but 'cross a pool ; 
Kept twenty years upon that station. 
With only six months' education ; 
Traverse the scene then, weigh it well. 
Say, could you better write or spell f 

The following extract in prose is an example 
of the disposition and powers of his almost un- 
tutored mind. 

** No animation without generation, b&ndb a 
standing axiom in philosophy; but tasting the 
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bef^ of a plant greatly iresembling brooklime, but 
vnth a narrower leaf, I found it attended with a 
loose fulsomeness very different from any thing 
I had ever tasted; and on splitting one of them 
witli ttiy tiaily out sprailg a fluttering maggot, 
whicli put me upon minute examination ; the re- 
sult of which was, ' that every berry according to 
its degree of maturity contained a proportionate 
ma^ot up to the full ripe shell, where a door was 
plainly discerned, and the indect had taken its 
flight.' I have ever since clarefully- inspected the 
herb, and the result is alwayi^ the same, viz. if 
you split ten thousand of the berries, you discover 
nothing but an animated germ. It grows in shal- 
low water, and is frequently accompanied with the 
water plaintain. Its berry is about the size of a 
red currant, and comes on progressively after the 
manner of Juniper in the berry. The germ is 
first discoverable about the middle of July, and 
continues till the frost subdues it. And my con- 
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jectures lead me to say, that one luxurious plant 
shall be the mother of many scores of flies. — I call 
it the ^fly-berry plants* " 

He seems to have caught his notion of the 
" Low Fen Journal" from a former fen genius, 
whose works are become of great price, though it 
must be acknowledged more for their quaintness 
and rarity than their intrinsic merit. I allude to 
John Taylor^ called the Water Poet.* Hall refers 
to him in the following apologetical lines — 

Well, on the earth he knows of none 
With a full turn just like his mind. 

Nor only one that 's dead and gone. 
Whose genius stood as his inclined ; 



* All the works of John Taylor are sixty-three in num- 
ber, collected into one volume by the author, containing 
something more than six hundred pages, of which more 
than two-thirds are verse, closely printed, and in double 
columns. YideSouTHEY's '< Lives of Uneducated Poets," 
p. 16. 
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No doubt the public wish to koow it, — 
John Taylor^ called the Water Poet, 
Who near two centuries ago 
Wrote much such nonsenses as I do. 

The sale of the *' Sketch" not answering his 
expectations, no further symptoms of the '^ Jour- 
nal" made their appearance at that time. 

In the summer of 1816, after forty- three years* 
practice as an auctioneer, he announced his retire- 
ment in the following laconic farewell — 

JRap Senior 's given it up at last. 
With thanks for every favour past ; 
Alias ^* Antiquarian Hall" 
Will never more be heard to brawl ;* 
As auctioneer, no more will lie, 
But 's thrown his wicked hammer by ; 
Should you prefer him to appraise. 
He 's licensed for future days ; 
Or still employ him on commission. 
He 11 always peal on fair condition ; 

* Query " bawlV* 
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For goods brought to faim at liis stand, 
Or at your .home to sel) by hand'; ^ 
Or should you want his pen's assistance, 
He '11 wait on you at any distance. 
To lot, collect in place of clerk. 
Or present moving gbods'i' th' diiii*k. 
In short, for help or counsel's aid. 
You need not of him be afraid. 

The harvest of 1816 proved wet and unfavour- 
able, and he thought ^Mt almost exceeded any 
thing in his memory ;" wherefore the world was 
favoured with " Reflections upon Times and Times 
and Times /" or, a more than sixty years' ** Tour 
of the Mind:' By '' Low-Fen Bill Hall:' 

This was an octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages 
in prose, quite as confused as his other- produc- 
tions, " transmitting to posterity," as the results 
of sixty years' experience, that ** the frequency of 
thunder-storms in the spring ;" ^* the repeated 
appearance of water-spouts ;" ^' an innumerable 
quantity of black snails;" ** an unusual number 
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of iidd-mice;" and ^^ the great luahy snakes to 
be seen about;" aire certain " indications of a wet 
harvest."' To these observations, intermingled 
with digression upon digression, he prefixed as 
one of the mottos an extremely appropriate quotas 
tion from Deut. xxxii. 39,' ^* O! that they were 
wise ! that they understood this /" 

In the spring of 1818, when in his seventieth 
year, or as he says, " David's gage being nearly 
complete," he determined on an attempt to pub- 
lish his *^ Low Fen Journal" in numbers, the 
first of which he thus announced — 

A Lincolnshire raised Medley pie. 

An original miscellany, 

Not meant as canting, puzzling mystery , 

But fbr a gen'ral true '* Fen History/* 

Here 's number '* One " for publication, t 

If meet the public approbation. 

Low- Pen Bill HaU hia work engages 

To send about two hundred pages. 

Collected by his gleaning pains, 

Mix'd with the fruit of his own brains. 
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This speciinen of the work was as umntelligible 
as the before-mentioned introductory '' Sketch/' 
partaking of the same autobiographical^ historical, 
and religious character, with acrostic, elegiac, obi- 
tuarian, and other extraneous pieces in prose and 
rhyme. His life had been passed in vicissitude 
and hardship, ** oft pining for a bit of bread," 
and from experience he was well adapted to 



tell 



To whom roost extra lots befell, 

Who lived for months on stage of planks 

'Midst Captain Flood's most swelling pranks. 

Five miles from any food to have ; 

Yea, often risk'd a watery grave. 

Yet his facts and style were so incongruous that, 
speaking of the " Sketch,*' he says, when he 



sent it out. 



Good lack ! to know what 'twas ahout. 
He might as well have sent it muzzled. 
For half the folks seemed reBlly puzzled. 
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Soliciting for patronage, 
He might have spent near half an age. 
From all endeavours undertook, 
He could not get it to a book. 

Though the only "historical" part of the first 
number of his *' Fen Journal," in twenty-four 
pages, consisted of prosaic fragments of his grand- 
father's " poaching ;" his mother's " groaning ;" 
his father's " fishing ;" and his own " conjec- 
tures :" yet be tells the public that, 

Protected by kind Providence, 
I mean in less than twelve months hence, 
PushM by no very common sense. 

To give six times as much as here is. 
And hope there's none will think it dear is. 
Considering th' matter rather queer is. 

In prosecution of his intentions, Number 2. 
shortly followed, and as it was alike hetero- 
geneous and unintelligible, he says, he had caught 
the " Swiftiama" in running digression on digres- 
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sion, '^ with as many whimsies as Peter Martin 
and John had, in twisting their father's will." 
He expected that this gallimaufry and him- 
self would be consecrated to posterity, for he 
declares — 

'Tis not for lucre that I write, 
But something lasting — ^to indite 
What may redound to purpose good, 
(If haply can he understood;) 
And, as time passes o'er his stages, 
Transmit my name to future ages. 

On concluding his second number he gratefully 
acknowledges the liberaUty of his subscribers ; 
but unforeseen Events soon reduced his finances : 
the care also of a large family of orphan grand- 
children in indigent circumstances having devolved 
upon him, contributed to *' perplex him with diffi- 
culties;" and he again experienced the truth of his 
own observation — 

If two steps forward, oft three hack 
Through life had heen his constant track. 
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Attracted by the " Books' of Divinity/' tod 
other theological workii> which his *^ Antiquarian 
Library " contained, his attention was particularly 
directed to the fundamental truths ; of religion, 
and the doctrin^ of the ^^ yariqu^ denpmina- 
tions of the Christian World." The result was, 
that without joining any, he imbibed such por- 
tions of the tenets of each sect, that his opinions 
on this subject were as singular as on every other. 
Above all sectaries, (yet not entirely agreeing even 
with them,) ** he loved and venerated" the *■ Mo- 
ravians,* or United Brethren," for their unassu- 

* It is not easy to unravel the leading tenets of this sect. 
Opinions and practices have been attributed to them of 
an exceptionable nature, which the most sensible of them 
disavow. They on all occasions make gpreat professions 
of reverence to our Saviour, are much attached to in- 
strumental as well as vocal music, and discover a predilec- 
tion for forming themselves into classes according to sex, 
age, and character. They revive their devotion by cele- 
brating love-feasts, and the casting of lots is used a- 
mongst them '^ to know the will of the Lord.'^ Their 
founder not only discovered his zeal in travelling in per- 
son over Europe, but has taken special care to send mis- 
sionaries into almost every part oC \.\ke\jW9«'^^^\W« 
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ming demeanour, their ceaseless perseverance in 
propagating the Gospel, and their boundless love 
towards the whole human race. 

He thus speaks of his own particular notions : — 

If I on doctrines have right view, 
Here 'a this for me and that for you. 
Another gives my neighbour comfort, 
A stranger comes with one of some sort. 
When, after candid scrutinizing, 
We find them equally worth prizing ; 
'Cause all in Gospel-love imparted, 
Nor is there any one perverted. 
Only as they may seem unlike, 
Nor can on others' fancy strike. 
Whereas from due conformity, 
Oh ! what a spread of harmony ; 
Each with each bearing and forbearing, 
All wishing for a better hearing ; 
Would in due time them full improve. 
Into one family of love. 
Instead of shyness on each other, 
My fellow-christian, sister, brother ; 
And each in candour thus impart, 
Fou iave my fellowship and Yicaxt. 
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Lei this but be the root o' th' sense, 
Jesus the Christ, my confidence, 
As ^ven in the Father's love ; 
No other system I approve* 

Poor Hall was one of the many 

weigh'd down 
By poverty's unconquerabfle bar. 

After a short illness, death closed bis mortal 
career^ at the advanced age of seventy-eight. 
With all his eccentricity, he was sincere and 
devoid of guile. To quote his own words : — 

Let all the world say worst they can. 
He was an upright honest man. 



M 
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CHRISTIAN MILNE. 



When talehts bnrat forth firoini the dark clouds of obscurity, 
and are lit up by a bright rHj of genius, which discoyens itself 
under every disadvantage of poverty, oppression, and discourage- 
ment, surely a generous and feeling mind will be inspired with 

an interest for such a persons 

Miss Spbnce's Lsttxbs. 



" I WAS tempted to ititroduce myself to Chris- 
tian Milne/' (says Miss Spence in her ^ Letters 
from the North Highlands/) ^* from the perusal 
of one of her little' manuscript poems, shown me 
by a friend ; an effusion of genius, full of ten- 
derness and beauty, when viewed as the pro- 
duction of an uneducated woman in yety humble 
and obscure condition in life. Many circum- 
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^stances in her hard lot forcibly recalled to my 
TecoUection the powerful though tod ardent 
muse and hapless fate of Lactilla, the Bristol 
milk- woman, whode short sunshine of patronage 
only gavei place to deeper clouds of adversity, 
and plunged her in more hopeless misery; Chris- 
tian Milne dofed not possess the same ingenious 
imagination ; but has an ear far more attuned to 
harmony. Her verse is smoother, and the cadi 
of her mind more gentle in adverfiity. 

** I found her seated in the midst of her chil- 
dren, clean, neat, and employed at her needle. 
Her homely apartment had none of the litter and 
disorder seen in many of the dwellings of the 
poor in Scotland; Her countenance pale, melan* 
choly, and sickly, is marked by intelligence. She 
rose with timid surprise when I entered, accom- 
panied by a friend, and addressed me, when 
drawn into conversation, with modest confidence.'' 

The following narrative of Christian Milne,- 
drawn up in her own words, is told with in- 
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teresting simplicity and truth ; I give it verbatim, 
together with two specimens of her poetry : — 

'^ My fether, Thomas Ross, was a house- 
wright and cabinet-maker. He was the son of 
a farmer in the parish of Aberdeen^ Banfishire. 
My mother, Mary Gordon, was the daughter of 
Charles Gordon, who at the time of my father 
and mother's marriage, was a schoolmaster in the 
town of Forres, in the county of Moray. A 
neighbour of my mother's, hearing that my fa- 
ther was a clever ingenious man, invited them to 
Inverness, where he assisted to set my father up 
in business. I was born on the 16th of May, 
1773. My mother died when I was very young. 
About a year after her decease, my father mfur* 
lied Mary Denton, who had been eleven years 
housekeeper in the family of the Honourable 
George DuflT, brother of the late Lord Fife, -My 
stepmother's relatives lived in the parish of Mar- 
nock, near Banff. That she might be nearer 
them, my father left Inverness and came to lite 
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in the new town of Auchentoul, where I was 
taught to read and write. I was an hour every 
morning at a writing-school^ where I ^^ote ^ 

page, and employed the rest of the hour learning 

I 

arithmetic. This hour was the only happy one 
during the day, as I was obUged to spin my task, 
or stay from school the next morning. At this 
school I was only six months^ though the whole 
expence was only one shilling and sixpence per 
quarter. 

** I delighted so much in writing, that I carried 
a piece of broken slate always in my pocket, and, 
when I could get out of sight, sat down and 
wrote upon it so long, I was afraid to go home, 
I delighted in copying every thing in the form of 
verses. I did not think any unworthy of being 
written down. My reading and writing was all 
by stealth, as my stepmother was justly offended 
with me for neglecting my work. To prevent 
my scribbling she would hide my ink-stand behind 
chests, or where it was least possible for me to 
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think of looking for it. There were a good wbsj 
books in my father's house ; but as I got no time 
to ready I profited little by them. Those which 
I liked most were — the Spectator and Guardian, 
two old romanpeSy and two or three old plays. 
There was no poetry in the house^ except Allan 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd^ and Miltcm's Para- 
dise Lost. All these I stole out^ volume by vo- 
lume^ and fastened them imder my frock; and 
when I was sent on errands^ I sat down by the 
way and read till I forgot I had to return home : 
but when I recalled home^ and my errand came 
to mind, I wept bitterly from fear of the reward 
due to my thoughtless conduct. I then made a 
resolution never to yield to the temptation of 
reading again ; but alas ! those resolutions were 
always broke. 

** When about fourteen years of age, I was sent 
to Aberdeen, and went to service. I had neither 
bopksy nor leisure ; but I was treated with kind- 
ness and was happy. There I composed many 
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things while I was at work, and wrote them down 
on the Sunday evenings. After keeping them 
some time I d^estroyed them, that it might not be 
known that 1 fashed my head with such non- 
8ense« Then I went on writing and destroying 
till I was twenty-two years of age, when I be- 
came a servant to Dr. Jack, Principal of King's 
College, Old Aberdeen. I had a slight illness, 
daring which time I was very low-spirited, and 
lamented that I had no home to go to in case I 
should get worse (my father being then dead). I 
sat up in bed, wrote the little poem published, 
" Painful Recollections." Just when I had 
finished it and laid it down, Mrs. Jack came to 
my closet, with the kind intention of inquiring 
how I did. The paper lay on the table ; Mrs. 
Jack asked me if I had been writing, and if it 
was my own composition, or if I had copied it. 
I was afraid to acknowledge myself the author ; 
but the Doctor and she told me I needed not to 
be ashamed. At this I was encouraged to con- 
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fess I had written many pieces, but desttoydd 
them. Dr. Jack advised me to preserve what I 
might writ6 in future, which I did.* 

** In my twenty-fourth year, I was marned to 
Peter Mihie> a journeyman ship-carpenten 'Soon 
after, I became known to the Lady of Captain 
Livingston, who commended what was shewn 
her, and made me happy by speaking to me with 
kindness. When I had collected a good mtoy 
little poems, Mri^. Livingston shewed them to 
Dr. Livingston, and his Lady kindly invited me 
to their house ; and never shall I forget how 
proud and happy I felt that day; Df. Livingston 
shewed my poems to the Right Reverehd Bishop 
Skinner and Mr. Ewen, who called upon me, 
and to my utter astonishment offered me theif 
support, and proposed to publish my little writings, 
which were published by subscription in 1805. 

* Dr. Jack said, that she used to take from his library 
volumes of Shakspeare and other poets, and, until found 
in her chamber, he had no suspicion of the thief. 
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Tbe profits amounted to one hundred pounds, 
which was a great sum to me. 
» '* I have been afflicted with very bad health 
fijr eleven years. During the Winter and Spring 
I am seldom able to rise from my bed. I have 
eight children. Though the profits of my Uttle 
book and the patronage of the worthiest people 
have been very sweet to me ; yet those blessings 
have been much embittered by the ridicule and 
contempt with which I have been treated, by those 
among whom I am obliged to live,* because I 
have been so idle as to write rhymes. But those 
respectable ladies and gentlemen^ whose names I 
have mentioned can witness that I have not been 
the more idle on that account ; for I have com- 
posed my poems, such as they are, when I waa 
most busily employed about my washing, baking, 

* Her habitation was on the second floor of a very 
tnean house in Foot Dee, a small fishing-town, where all 
the nndvilized fish-wives live. Foot^Dee, or the foot of 
the river Dee, is of the same description of place as our , 
Billingsgate. 
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or when rocking the cradle with my foot^ the ink- 
stand in one hand, the pen in the other^ and the 
paper on my knee, with my children about me, 
Wl^ea busy at work, I laid the paper and ink- 
stand beside me, and wrote the stanza as it came 
into my mind, and then to my work again. 

^' I have suffered many difficulties. My hus- 
band has beeiii twice taken captive by the Ameri- 
cansy and lost his clothes and wages. But still 
I have kept my UttiLe treasure untouched. The 
world may blame me in suffering what I have 
done to save it, but it was from a good intention ; 
for when I saw so many widows left by sea-faring 
men in poverty, I felt, if deprived of my hus- 
band, this was intended by a kind Providence to 
keep me from want when I should be left a help- 
less widow with a large family. 

* # * * # 

'^ The gentleman who has been my husband's 
employer for twelve years, has built a new vessel 
of one hundred and twenty tons burthen; and 
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jhas been macle master of her. My long-saved 
money has just purchased a sixteenth share of 
the said vessel. If he is successful^ we may be 
in a Uttle better circumstances in a year or two : 
but I must leave that tp 6od^ who has done sq 
much for me." 



A POEM 



ON fiEEINO THE LAST ROSE OF THE SEASON 
HANOINO ON A TREE. 

Yon lovely solitary Rose, 

That bends the stem whereon it grows, 

And droops in seeming woe — 
Those flow'ry friends it seems to mourn, 
Who\e left it never to return^ 

They strew the dust below. 

Despoil'd of beauty, see them laid 
Beneath their mother's leafy shade : 

They tell you, lovely flower, 
That thiSy like them, must quickly die ; 
Then, wafted by the zephyr's sigh. 

Its leaves wiU Bttevr \\i«\^^«t« 
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Returning Spring again will grace 
Their mother with another race, 

As sweet and fair as they. 
They'll kiss the snn and drink the dew. 
Be praised while they're unspoil'd and new ; 

Yet they '11 but have their day. 

Thus man's frail race spring up and bloom — 
To-day they 're fair, but in the tomb 

To-morrow low they lie. 
Yet, when the soul 's unspoil'd by crimes, 
Tho' sinks the frame, the spirit climbs. 

And blooms above the sky. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

Now Spring in her beauty is seen 
With garlands adorning her head ; 

The vales she has painted with green, 
And with daisies enameU'd the mead. 

The songsters are warbling their loves- 
On the new-spreading leaves on each spray ; 

Their music resounds thro' the groves. 
Where, lost to en^oymeuX,! %\xv^. 
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This garden that once was my boast. 
Sweet Spring has delightfully dress'd ; 

To me its attractions are lost, 
Since Mary's retired to her rest. 

When primroses last were in bloom. 

With sorrow I foUow'd her bier ; 
I laid her loved head in the tomb. 

And bathed it with many a tear. 

The violets so fragrant and blue. 

That grow by the foot of yon tree, 
Are emblems how sweet and how true 

Her friendship and love were to me. 

My secrets were safe in her breast ; 

When I grieved, she was soothing and kind ; 
But now she has fled to the blest, 

Whilst cheerless I wander behindy 

How oft have I seen her employed 

In rearing those flowerets so gay ; 
They '11 blossom and fade unenjoy'd. 

Since Mary^ loved Mary's away* 
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If angels from regions above 

E'er visit the mansions below. 
Where those they once blessed with their loVe' 

Sit sunk in dejection and woe. 

Come Mary, and mark how sincere 
My grief for your absence has been ; 

Adown my pale cheek,- where each tetfr 
Has pass'd, a deep furrow is seen. 

Stand oft by my pillow at night, 
ArrayM in your robes of the sky ; 

Oh, brighten my dreams with your sight, 
And whisper the hour I shall die. 

And oh ! when that hour does arrive, 
How bless'd shall I be when we meet ; 

Our bliss, tho' enjoy'd when alive, 
Will then be refined and complete. 
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WILLIAM HUTTON. 



The recollection of past toils is sweet. 

EURXPXDBS. 



William Huston wsts bora in 1723, in the 
town of Derbyy where hid father was a working 
wOol-comber, having a large family, for whom his 
utmost exertions scarcely sufficed to procure a 
subsistence. His father appears to have been a 
man of strong understanding, but of violent pas- 
sions ; over which he had Uttle command. 

Notwithstanding his own dissoluteness, he was 
a despotic disciplinarian in regard to his children, 
whose slightest fatilts he would correct with ter- 
rible seyerity. His wife died when William was 
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only in his tenth year^ and the children were now 
left to the chaise of their father^ who soon be- 
came almost reckless 6rom continued misfortmie ; 
and> loosened as it were from his chief stay, took 
to the alehouse, often literally leaving his children 
to the mercies of chance. ** At one time/' says 
Huttoti, '^ I fasted from breakfast one day till 
noon the next, and even then dined only upon 
flour and water." 

In the midst of all this misery, their education 
could scarcely fail to be but indifferently attended 
to ; even if they had b^en kept at school, the in- 
structions they r|3ceived there, could have availed 
little against such utter domestic neglect. William 
says, '^ I was sent, when five years old, to a Mr. 
Thomas Meat, of harsh memory, who oflen took 
occasion to beat my head against the wall, holding 
it by the hair ; but never could beat any learning 
into it — I hated all books, but those of pictures.'' 
He continued however his attendance for about 
two years, when he was tal^en away; and, although 
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oaly seven years old, sent to work at a silk* 
mill. 

Tender as was the age of many of his com- 
panions, he was the youngest and least of them 
all. Being too short to reach the engine, a pair of 
pattens was fixed on his feet by the superinten- 
dents, which he dragged about with him for a 
year. He gives a melancholy account of his 
sufferings in this situation. '^ I had now,'' he 
says, '^ to rise at five every morning during seven 
years ; submit to the cane whenever convenient to 
the master; be the constant companion of the 
mofit rude and vulgar of the human race, never 
taught by nature, nor ever wishing to be 
taught." 

He arrived at the close of this weary bondage 
in his fourteenth year, when he was again bound 
apprentice for seven years more to a brother of 
his fisither, a stocking weaver at Nottinghamshire. 
This person, though a man of regular habits, and 
kept pretty much in awe by a wife, (who, on pre- 

N 
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tence of enforcing the duty of temperate livings 
half-starved both him and his apprentices^) seems 
to have inherited the violent and tyrannical dis- 
position of his family, which would occasionally 
break out in ^n unaccountable storm. His nephew^ 
now a youth of seventeen^ and beginning to be 
conscious of approaching manhood, had been 
about three years in his house^ when, having one 
day failed in finishing a piece of work, was first 
upbraided by his uncle for his neglect, and then 
beaten with merciless severity. The disgrace was 
too much for him to forget; he watched his op- 
portunity and fled from the house, taking with 
him his clothes in a bundle, and two shillings 
from a larger sum which he found in his uncle's 
desk, being without another penny in the world. 

His own tale of this forlorn adventure is inter- 
esting and pathetic — the first night he slept in 
the fields— the whole of the next day he con- 
tinued his wanderings, scarcely knowing in what 
direction, and almost without object or hope.—* 
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** Arriving the same evening," the narrative then 
proceeds, " within the precincts of Lichfield, I 
approached a bam, where I intended to lodge ; 
but finding the door shut, I opened my parcels in 
the fields, dressed, hid my bags near a hedge, and 
took a view of the city for about two hours, though 
very sore-footed. Returning to the spot about 
nine, I undressed, bagged up my things in decent 
order, and prepared for rest ; but, alas ! I had a 
bed to seek. About a stone's cast from the place 
stood another bam, which, perhaps, might fumish 
me with a lodging. I thought it needless to take 
the bags, while I examined the place, as my stay 
would be very short. The second barn yielding 
no relief, I returned in about ten minutes: but 
what was my surprise, when I perceived the bags 
were gone ! Running, raving, and lamenting about 
the fields and roads employed some time ; I was 
too much immersed in distress, to find relief in 
tears — they refused to flow : I described the bags, 
and told the affair to all I met. I found pity, or 
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seeming pity from all, but redress from none; and 
by eleren o'clock I found myself in the open 
street, left to tell my mournful tale to the silent 
night. 

'^ It is not easy to place a human being in a 
more distressed situation — my finances were no- 
thing — a stranger to the worid, and the world to 
me — no employ, nor likely to procure any — no 
food to eat, or place of rest ; all the little property 
I had taken from me — nay, even hope, that last 
and constant friend of the unfortunate, forsook 
me." 

Next day having resumed his wanderings, and 
appeased his hunger, chiefly from the turnip 
fields by the way-side, he at length reached Bir- 
mingham. But we need not pursue the story 
further. The catastrophe was what might have 
been expected. He resolved at last, in his utter 
desolation, to throw himself upon the protection 
of his father; and the affair ended, within less 
than a week after his flight, in his return to his 
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uncle's house, eaid the ratification of a treaty of 
mutual forgiveness and foigetfulness, by all 
parties. 

He seems now to hare first begun to show that 
ingenuity and taste for intellectual occupation, 
which afterwards so strongly marked his cha- 
racter. His earliest predilection was in favour of 
music : to tliis amusement he for some time de- 
voted all his leisure hours. Having bought what 
he calls a bell-harp for two shillings and sixpence, 
he laboured, he says, in endeavouring to tune it 
for six months: he then borrowed a dulcimer, 
and, even before learning to play on it, set about 
making a similar one for himself. '' But, in the 
fikbrication of this instrument/^ says he, ** I had 
neither timber to work upon, tools to work with, 
nor money to purchase either. I pulled a large 
trunk to pieces, one of the relics of my family ; and 
as to tools, I considered that the hammer-key and 
the pliers belonging to the stocking-frame would 
supply the place of hammers and pincers. My 
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pocket-knife was all the edge-tools I could raise^ 
and a fork with one limb was made to act in the 
double capacity of sprig-awl and gimlet." 

In this way he at length completed the dulci- 
mer, which, after learning to play upon, he sold 
to one of his wealthier companions for sixteen 
shillings ; bought a coat » with the money, and 
constructed a better instrument. 

The term of his apprenticeship being over, he 
still continued to work with his uncle as a jour- 
neyman. His earliest purchase of books were three 
volumes of the " Gentleman's Magazine.'* His 
passion for books now gave rise to a new appli- 
cation of his manual ingenuity. Those he bought, 
being mostly in a very tattered condition, he felt 
anxious to restore to a somewhat more seemly 
appearance ; and accordingly, by observing a 
binder, vrith whom he had got acquainted, at 
his work, he soon contrived to make himself a 
tolerable proficient in that craft. 

Having bought fix)m this man several of bis 
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cast-oflp tools — among others, says Hutton, •' a 
worn-down press for two shillings, which no man 
could use, and which was laid by for the fire — I 
considered the nature, of its construction, bought 
it, and paid the two shillings. I then asked him 
to favour me with a hammer and a pin, which he 
brought with a smile. I drove out the garter* 
pin, which, being galled, prevented the press from 
working, and turned another square, which per- 
fectly cured the press : — he said, in anger, * If / 
had known, you should not have had it.' This 
proved for forty-two years my best binding-press." 
Soon after this Hutton began to write verse, which 
was a favourite amusement with him to the end of 
his life. 

Seeing now but little prospect of any thing but 
drudgery and poverty in the trade to which he 
had been brought up, he left his uncle, and took 
up his residence with a sister, who lived in the 
same town; an amiable woman, whose affection 
and unwearied cares for his comfort, did much to 
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compensate the loss and desertion of his other re- 
latives. His great 'ambition now was to be silled 
in business as a bookseller; and he accordii^ly 
opened a shop in the town of Southwell, about 
fourteen miles from Nottingham, with, as he ex- 
presses it, about twenty shiUings' worth of trash 
for all his stock. Being employed in working 
at Nottingham as a bookbinder, he could only 
give his attendance at Southwell on the Saturdays. 
"I set out," says he, *' at five every Saturday 
morning ; carried a burden of from three pounds 
weight to thirty; opened shop at ten ; starved in it 
all day upon bread, cheese, and half a pint of ale ; 
took from one to six shiUings; shut up at four; 
and, by trudging through the solitary night and 
the deep roads five hours more, arrived at Not- 
tingham by nine, where I always found a mess of 
milk porridge by the fire, prepared by my 
sister." 

This humble attempt was, however, the begin- 
ning of his prosperity: next year he was offered 
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about 200 lbs. weight of old books, on his note of 
hand, for twenty-seven shillings, by a dissenting 
minister^ to whom he was known } and upon this 
he immediately determined to break up his esta- 
blishment at Southwell, and transfer himself to 
Birmingham. He there succeeded so well, that 
by never suffering his expenses to exceed five 
shillings a week, he found he had saved above 
twenty pounds by the end of the first yean This, 
of course, enabled bim to extend his business, 
which he soon made a very valuable one: Bir- 
mingham was to Hutton, what Philadelphia was 
to Franklin. After having been four or five years 
in business, during which time he had saved a 
considerable sum of money, he married. 

In following those fancies, which led him away 
from his business, he often gave the most striking 
evidence of his characteristic activity and perse- 
verance. While superintending the building of a 
house for himself, he says, ''Up at four every 
morning, I set the people to work ; watched over 
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them and laboured with them all day, and fre- 
quently charged myself with the meanest and 
most laborious parts of the employment/' .^ain ; 
having engaged about the same time in farming, 
by which he lost a good deal of money, he paid 
visits to his farm three or four times a week, 
though it was four or five miles distant, always on 
foot ; and having arrived there by five in the mom* 
ing, was back to Birmingham by breakfast. He 
had long shown his desire for public employment; 
and having been appointed a Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests, distinguished himself greatly 
by his zealous and able exertions in the discharge 
of the duties of that office. 

It was in the midst of all these diversified 
occupations that Hutton conceived the idea of 
commencing author; and found time for a sue- 
cession of literary performances, such as would 
have been accounted creditable to the application 
of a person leading a life of uninterrupted leisure. 
It shows what may be accomplished in any cir- 
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cumstances, if a man's heart be in his work. In 
such a case, the most incessant calls of business, or 
the most arduous professional duties, are scarcely 
any interruption to the prosecution of the fondly 
cherished enterprise. The moments that other 
avocations leave for it, the fewer they are, the 
more precious ; and, being so highly valued, are 
in a corresponding degree economically and pro** 
fitably used. 

Hutton had been in the habit of sending verses 
occasionally to the Magazines, almost from the 
commencement of his residence in Birmingham: 
but it was in the year 1780 that he undertook, 
for the first time, to write a book — ^this was his 
celebrated " History of Birmingham." Upon the 
composition of this work he spent nine months. 
" Fearing my ability," says he, '' I wrote with 
dread." The mere money he received on this 
occasion was but a scanty remuneration for his 
labour ; all his publisher allowed him being forty 
pounds, tbgether with seventy-five copies of the 
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work. But he was abundantly rewarded in an- 
other way. '^ Pleased," says he, '* as a fond 
parent with this history, as my first literary 
offspring, I may be said, while in manuscript, to 
have had the whole by heart." In referring to 
another of his works, he says, in hke manner, that 
** the pen itself has rewarded its own labour, for 
the pleasure of writing is inconceivable." 

'^ The History of Birmingham" was published 
in 1782, and Hutton was immediately elected a 
Fellow of the Ai^tiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 
A second edition of the work was called for the 
following year ; and it has ever since maintained a 
high reputation among the class of producticms to 
which it belongs. Its author, although nearly 
sixty years of age, when this his first publication 
appeared, lived to add to it a long list of other 
works* 

Having now fieurly made his appearance before 
the world as a literary man, he took advantage, 
ivith his characteristic activity and eagerness, of 
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evety opportunity of supporting his new character. 
Having been called to the metropolis in 1785, to 
give his evidence on a trial, he converted the in- 
cident into the matter of a book, which was pub- 
lished, soon after his return home, under the title 
of ** A Journey to London." A few years after, 
having gone with his family on a trip to Black-' 
pool, a watering-place in Lancashire, he wrote 
and published its history. Of his other works, 
the principal are, his '^ Histories of the Court of 
Bequests, and of the Hundred Court of Birming- 
ham;" his " History of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field;" " The History of Derby ;" and his '' De- 
scription of the Roman Wall." In order the better 
to prepare himself for the composition of this last 
work, by a personal inspection of the celebrated 
renmant of antiquity, to which it relates, he per- 
formed a journey of above six hundred miles en- 
tirely on foot, at the advanced J^e of seventy-eight. 
Of this journey, which occupied thirty-five days. 
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his daughter, who accompanied him on horse- 
back, has published a very interestii^ account* 

Another of the works of his old age was a vo- 
lume of poems. Verse-making seems to have 
been the favourite amusement of his leisure ; es- 
pecially after he retired from business, on reaching 
his seventieth year. In 1793, we find him recording 
twenty-six poetical effusions among the results 
of his literary industry ; and for a long while, every 
succeeding year added its contribution of the 
same species of intellectual produce. He used to 
tag his rhymes while taking his daily walks be- 
tween his country-house and his shop in town. 
Under the date of 1795, he writes, '^ Walking 
and assisting my son, employed the body ; study- 
ing and writing, the mind." 

This singular man died in 1815, at the great 
age of ninety-two. The history of his life, written 
by himself, in the short space of little more than 
two months, while in his seventy-fifth year, has 
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been given to the world since his death by his 
daughter ; and is, altogether, one of the most in- 
teresting pieces of autobiography extant. The 
literary performances of Hutton, like those of 
Franklin, claim our admiration; both as being 
produced amidst the interruptions of a very busy 
life, and as being almost entirely the result of self^ 
education, and a self-acquired taste for intellectual 
enjoyments. He affords also another instructive 
example in addition to many others, in proof of 
how a man, even though advanced in life, can 
overcome, to a certain extent 'at least, the disad- 
vantages of the most neglected youth. 

Hutton had, according to his own account, 
reached his twenty-third year before he began to 
take pleasure in books. Yet how strongly attached 
to them he afterwards became, and what a respect- 
able figure he succeeded in making as an author ! 
Thus we see, that it does not altogether depend 
upon a man's outward fortunes, whether he make 
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the delights of knowledge and philosophy his 
own, or spend his life in mental torpor, and go , 
to his grave without having enjoyed the highest 
and most distinguishing capacities of his na- 
ture. 



THE END. 
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